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THE CHRISTMAS COACH, 1795 By J. L. G. Ferris 


R. 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
30 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 









our Christmas vift 


FOR EVERY CHILD! 
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Fs SS % HIGHEST QUALITY 
a or Printed -To- Order 


PENCILS 


LOWEST PRICE EVER OFFERED! 


BOX of THREE... Assorted Colors 
Box of Six, 22c Three Different Color 
Box of Twelve, 40c Pencils in ~~ Box 
(ONE NAME TO A BOX) BEAUTIFUL... CLEAR 
POSTPAID Golden Gilt Printing 
(ON ORDERS FOR $1 OR MORE) (IN LARGE CAPITAL LETTERS) 
In Holly Gift Boxes Satisfaction Guaranteed ! 


Finest, Genuine No. 2 Lead, Medium-Soft, Best for School Use 


QUICK SERVICE! MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW TO: 





The Cincinnati Pencil Company, /nc. 
238 EAST FIFTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO th: 
Please Print All Names PLAINLY---Add 10c for Postage on Orders for Less Than $1.00 *&% fe 


i GROSS PRICE, (One Inscription to Gross) Only $3.15---1-2 GROSS, $1.75 
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When you 


teach the children 


GUM MASSAGE 


you reach the | 





"regres AND FATHERS today are doubly grate- 
ful for the modern health regimes of the 
classroom. For they, as well as their children, 
often benefit by the precepts of oral health that 
American educators are teaching in classrooms 
from coast to coast. 

Among the many achievements to the credit 
of teachers must be counted the practice of gum 
massage in oral hygiene. Children now learn 
that gums kept sound and firm with massage 
will be far better prepared to resist disease. 


Gum Massage Combats the 
Enervating Effects of Soft Foods 


With most foods cooked to a soft and creamy 
tenderness, the gums must rely upon other means 
of stimulation. For inactive gums tend to become 
weak and flabby—to bleed easily. 


e@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


Parents, too 
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And weak, bleeding gums need massage to 
strengthen them before “pink tooth brush” may 
lead to troubles as serious as gingivitis, Vincent's 
disease or the dreaded pyorrhea, possibly en- 
dangering sound teeth. 

Class drills in gum massage are encouraging 
daily practice at home, according to reports from 
many teachers. The index finger, held near the 
outside of the mouth, serves as the tooth brush. 
Rotated from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth, it demonstrates the correct massage mo- 
tion for keeping the gums toned and healthy. 

Standing before a mirror and pressing the 
gums lightly will show how massage arouses the 
bloodstream and keeps it invigorated. The gums 
whiten as sluggish blood is driven out, then glow 
again as fresh blood replaces it. 

It is inspiring to see the progress being made 





@ Marve.ous Resutts GAINED 
By Gum Massace DnriLts: 
With the addition of this 
new exercise in class curric- 
ula, children are more easily 
persuaded to take proper care 
of their teeth and gums. 


© At home, children show 
their parents how gum mas- 
sage is taught at school,thus 
spreading the ever-growing 
crusade for healthy teeth 
and gums. 


in oral hygiene. And you may well be proud of 
the advances you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 
ry 7 y 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend Ipana for toning the gum 
walls as well as cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums. But Ipana or no, every educator now 
has an opportunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and gums by teaching children the 
twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 
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“CHILDREN READING”—WALTER FIRLE Eugenia Eckjord 
Our cover subject for January shows three little girls on a sofa 
before a sunny window, busily reading a storybook. The picture 
will be of interest to the youngest pupils, and the lesson material 
by Miss Eckford offers many suggestions for study. 


in our January issue 


ee 


A HAWAIIAN ISLANDS UNIT Laura J. Orr 
A group of third- and fourth-grade pupils in a rural school car- 
ried on the study of the Hawaiian Islands described in an article 
for next month. The effect of environment on human life and 
occupations can be presented very successfully in connection 
with such a unit of work. 


OK 


\ REVIEW TEST ON GRAMMAR Milton C. Eastman 
An objective-type test like this one, which Mr. Eastman has used 
in his own school, is valuable review material for the end of the 
school term. It will stimulate lagging interest and indicate just 
the deficiencies which need attention. 


*e* 


PRIMARY SEATWORK-—SHOPPING Juanita Cunningham 
This seatwork will be useful if your January emphasis on thrift 
includes discussion of how and where we purchase our food, 
clothing, and other familiar items; and it will also furnish sup- 
plementary work for any unit on community life. 


boas 


A UNIT ON TELLING TIME Agnes G. Gunderson 
The fascinating study of the evolution of timepieces interests 
children as well as adults, and produces excellent educational! 
results even at the second-grade level. The unit was developed 
at the training school of the University of Wyoming. 


Ke 


A STUDY UNIT ON CHINA Helen Schulhoff 
This study unit, planned for a sixth grade, includes suggestions 
for an introductory study of China based on map work; an out- 
line of work on the problem of how the people of China live; 
and assignments to enrich the study for pupils of superior ability. 


ee 


A LESSON SHEET ON FRANKLIN Russell L. Connelley 
Thrift Week, which includes Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
January 17, is always an appropriate time for study of this great 
American. Here is a lesson sheet all ready to use, including a 
test, suggested activities, and a bibliography. 


@- ascinaae 1 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, 
September to June,inclusive. Each issue is 
published on the fifth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES~—In the U. S. and 
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RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the magazine, renewals 
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the month of expiration: thus the renewal 
of a sudscription expiring with January 
should reach us before December first. 
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Address all correspondence regarding sub- 


scriptions, and requests for change of ad- 
dress to The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


English and European subscriptions may ~ 


be sent to ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Bedford 
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Memorial Dedicated 
to Dr. McGuffey 


There now stands, in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, a granite memorial to 
Dr.. William Holmes McGuffey, 
compiler of the McGuffey Readers, 
which are credited with having pro- 
foundly influenced methods of in- 
struction in elementary schools. Dr. 
McGuffey was an educational pio- 
neer. He is considered to have been 
largely responsible for the adoption 
of the grade system and for the 
success of the free school idea. 

The memorial bears a_ bronze 
plague on which there is an inscrip- 
tion and a relief portrait. It was 
crected on the site of the log home 
of Henry Holmes, grandfather of 
Dr. McGuffey, where the educator 
was born 134 years ago. The house 
was razed in 1928 and removed to 
Dearborn, Michigan, where it was 
rebuilt as part of the Edison Insti- 
tute collection of Henry Ford. Mr. 
Ford was instrumental in establish- 
ing the memorial. 

The dedication ceremonies attract- 
ed thousands of persons, including 
representatives of institutions with 
which Dr. McGuffey was identified 
—Washington and Jefferson College, 
Miami University, Ohio University, 
and the University of Virginia. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by 
Andrew D. Hepburn, of Indianapolis, 
a great-grandson of the famous 
pioneer. W. J. Cameron, of Detroit, 
spoke on the subject, “What Dr. 
William Holmes McGuffey Means 
to the Present Generation.” 


An Appeal to Share 
at Christmas 


Every day of the year and twenty- 
four hours of each day the Salvation 
Army is serving those who need its 
help, without any question of race, 
color, or creed. The sole test is the 
need. During the last fiscal year 
13,495,167 applications for aid, 
spiritual, moral, and material, were 
dealt with by the 2,000 Salvation 
Army Centers. 

The Army desires that its family, 
like all other families, should share in 
the festive rejoicings of the Yuletide 
Season. Last year 652,918 Christmas 
dinners were given to those who 
could not provide their own. In 
addition, 309,913 toys were given to 
children who were too poor to buy 
them. All this was made possible by 
the support of the generous public. 

The Army anticipates another 
great demand this year, because ot 
prevailing conditions. If you desire 
to help, send your gift to Commis- 
sioner Edward J. Parker, National 
Secretary, The Salvation Army, 120 
West 14th Street, New York, N.Y. 
—or, if you prefer, to the nearest 
Salvation Army Center. Gifts may 
be designated for any specific purpose 
or district. 


Sixth grade children in an Alabama 
public school did better work when 
an “electric eye” device was experi- 
mentally installed, to turn on the 
schoolréom lights automatically when 
daylight was dimmed by cloudiness. 
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Sensational Offer 
A most delightful Xmas Gift 


Individual Name Pencils 
6” Ruler and a GENUINE 
Compo-Leather Case 


Only Cc per set 


POSTAGE PREPAID 
In Lots of 10 Sets or More 
LESS THAN 10 
SETS - - Each 20c 


See Free Offer 
below for lots of 
25 sets or more. 











Send money or- 
der, check or cur- 
rency with order. 
Reference an 
bank or Dun 
Bradstreet. 











FREE-— 


Vacuum Filling 
Fountain Pen 


Sensation! 


VACUUM-FILLING FOUNTAIN 
PEN with Heavy Durium Point. 
Unconditionally guaranteed by one 
of the largest pen manufacturers. 
It is a beauty and is the equal of 
any high grade pen. Beautiful 
pearl effect in the latest shade. 





























7” Personal, practical, Individual Gift with 


your pupil's name stamped in lustrous gold 
on the pencils as well as the pencil-case. 


E ACH set consists of a genuine long- 
lasting, attractive compo-leather case, 
strongly stitched and equipped with 
snap fastener. 3 of the best 5c wey 
Pencils in assorted bright colors—wii 
gilt-tips and India erasers. Only the 
FINEST Grade No. 2 Waxed Leads 
used, so as to assure smooth, easy writ- 
ing. (Leads will not break under pres- 
sure.) And a 6” convenient wood ruler 
completes the set. 


Each name is carefully proof-read. 
PRINT or write names clearly. Every 
set guaranteed to give full satisfaction. 


FREE 


To those who act quickly we will include 
ABSOLUTELY FREE this VACUUM- 
FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN as illus- 
trated, on orders of 25 sets or more of 
the above pencil sets at |5c each. If 
you do not have 25 pupils of your own, 
combine your order with another 
teacher .. . and enjoy this free offer. 
This pen is too useful and beautiful to 
miss . . . especially since it comes to 
you free. 





United States Pencil Co., Inc. 


Largest Hexagon Pencil Imprinters 
487 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 











Enclosed is check or money order for $ 


attached list. 
NAME 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
UNITED STATES PENCIL CO.., Inc., 487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Prepaid 
Genuine Compo Leather Set of Pencils, stamped with names on the 



















Price 15c each in lots of 10 or 
20c each in lots of less 
than 10- The VACUUM FOUN- 
TAIN PEN as described above 


more. 











ADDRESS 
CITY 









will be included FREE with 


your order for 25 sets or more. 
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r * e ELECTRIC CLOCK! Delights Millions Your 
‘ 734 Inches High, Silver Face, 
Mahogany Case, Guaranteed.| One of the most ambitious radio Play 
WITH 40 SETS OR MORE. | educational programs ever attempt- | 4 
ed is that of the Music Appreciation - 








CLASS ROOM GIFT 


~ 1933 





Leather 
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Dr. Damrosch Again | 


Hour conducted by Dr. Walter 
Damrosch each Friday morning from 
11 o’clock to noon, Eastern Standard 


the 1934-35 course consists of four 
series of graded programs for chil- 
dren from eight to eighteen years 
old. It is estimated that six million 
children throughout the country are 
developing their knowledge of the 
world’s greatest musical compositions 
through the Music Appreciation 
Hour, and it is known that in addi- 
tion an army of adults listen regu- 
larly to these programs which so 
delightfully combine instruction and 
entertainment. 

Students’ notebooks and instruc- 
tors’ manuals have been utilized in 
connection with the concerts, being 
| distributed at small cost from the 

NBC studios in Radio City, New 
York. Of the manuals 








addition, requests for manuals and 
notebooks were received from cities 
_ in Brazil, China, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Chile, France, and Arabia. 
During the past summer the course 
was duplicated in South Africa, 
where several thousand notebooks 
were distributed to school children 


KRAYON KIDS 
 .. provide hours sf fun for the Children. Shaped 
wooden doll 1% x 6% inches, contains 12 different 
colored paper wrapped wax ons; choice of 


clown, platinum blonde, sailor, senorita, colored 


soldier, chauffeur, skating girl, Indian girl, Hawai- 
ian Girl, policeman. High Gloss loss Finish. 

State Characters desired. Print names plainly. 
Postpaid. Send money order, check or stamps. 


The 1_T 
1339 Gates Avenue, » w. Y. 





b * Time. The seventh season began Se Oo, aie i a a. HRISTMAS 
ought this ideal October 5. As in previous seasons, eshpepe wmaeebemeen contain 7 dierent cl C 
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Program 
for 


If you're tired of the 

‘same old thing” 
and you want some- 
thing new and dif- 
ferent, send for your 
free copy of our 
catalogue. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Dept. N, 59E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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coupon wi 














Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 
Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 





for 50c 


is 


ith 
; $1.50 by mon- 


17,000 
Case : : - r ey order or 
copies were in use in 1933, and of . stamps and we : 
PENCIL || the notebooks 105,000 copies. will mail one oe 
Since the Music Appreciation Hour copy of the es nese 
_ is carried on the combined coast-to- ae LATTA. INC. eal for dramatic 
coast networks of WJZ and WEAF, to you. clubs, lodges, 
with more than 70 stations affording schools, etc., 
outlets, listeners have been reached 
. and foreve 
in all parts of the United States, and | o, ase J. S. LATTA, Inc. Catalogue Free! : od 
| also in Canada, Mexico, Santo Do-| from a a oieden Va occassoa. 
| mingo, and the West Indies. In | Nearest) 104 §, Main St., Memphis, Tenn. T.S. DENISON & CO 








WE LOVE 


!..An Ideal Gift 
STORIES OF HYMNS 






Denison’ 


its 








, i» Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





PICTURE 





Make geography 
fascinating. 

Teach social sci- 
ence - —~ same 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! Noth- time by illustrat- 
ing else like it! A real inspira- | ing the culture and history of each country, Each 
tion to all who read it. Authen- | map (30x50 ins.) to be colored by the pupils; also 20 
tie facts about the choicest, most | or more sketches to be colored and pasted on the 


helpful and most precious of our | map, Recommended by many leading educators 
church and school songs. De- 


velop a deeper interest in music 
and —_ AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


‘ “A Gem of the Book World” 
in Natal. 


> 





Our Cover Picture 





UNITED STATES 

































per set | “The Christmas Coach, 1795,” is ed and artistically decorated. Bound LATIN AMERICA CHINA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
10 a mere | one of the series of forty of Mr. iamped., Special ‘often g Mteschers | Pee 
25 * set | Ferris’ historical paintings which siftcard. ORDER TODA 
less than to sets | have been eaaiaed * teaching 1018 5. wanash Av me, ee hee 
| ata material for schools by The Founda- = to ae — venue, New 
; | tion Press, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. | EX 
NOTE: Before this adverti: a d in | Rag ’ od 4 P ‘ > 
print over 1000 old jroetanieny vat coaeinond The series is known as The Pageant 7 peter een G4. 85 to $97 50. < “PENCIL POUCH. 
| of a Nation, and has supplementary q Prints anything Type- > durable 
A CLASSROOM GIFT incomparable | text by Henry Turner Bailey and Dr. | 3 written, Penned, Drawn, [lp 
as to QUALITY or VALUE. Here| David S. Muzzey. >| Traced, Colors. Supplies, | 
are the characteristics that make it so. q sy he 3 
1. GENUINE SOFT LEATHER CASE | An interesting effort by a college > — he pipe > 
NEATLY STITCHED ALL AROUND. | to provide work for students on its 1 Folder Free. > 
| own campus has resulted in the com PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY 
2. CONTENTS: 3 PENCILS, NO. 2) pletion of Preston Hall, a new build- | <i] COMPANY, Suite 521, Pittsburgh, Pa. > 


WAXED LEAD, and 6 INCH RULER. 


3. HEAVY GOLD STAMPING ON 
CASE AND PENCILS. 


4. POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Enclose Money Order, Check or Stamps. 

List names Typed or Printed to avoid 
errors in spelling. 

For Rural Delivery give Route Number and 
other specific directions necessary. 

Add 25% for CANADIAN ORDERS. 


DEPARTMENT I.N. 


UNION PENCIL CO. jc. YY | 


385 Broadway, New York,N.Y. &® 
NRO AAA NANA ON 


ing for Walla Walla College, at 
Walla Walla, Washington. Late in 
April of this year, construction was 
begun under direction of H. R. 
Emmerson, instructor in carpentry 
and woodwork, and George G. 
Kretchmar, head of the physics de- 
partment. Some 40 students worked 
on the building, which will provide 
accommodations for 110 women 
| students. In addition to the dormi- 
tory, the building contains a banquet 
room and dining room, kitchens, 
laundry, and other facilities, includ- 
| ing an apartment for the dean of 
women. A matron is assisted by 
about 50 of the girls, who work on 
| an average 15 to 20 hours a week. 




















“a Queer Way 
to Leain Music! 


TEACHER-no confusing details. 
easy, home-study method. 
utes—averages only a few cents a day 
clear as A-B-C throughout. You'll be su 
your owr rapid progress. From the start ua 
playing real tunes perfectly by note. Quickly learn 
play any “jazz” 
in Fe, spare time. All instruments, 
Send for 





/ 


Just a jaa 
Takes ee > few min- 


is 
B.. 


“to 


or classical selection—right at home 
Booklet & Demonstration Les- 


son. These explain our wonderful a - 4 method 


- Mention _inst 


today! 


rument_ preferred. 
&. School of Music, 612 Brunswick Bidg., New York 











FREE! The 
GLOBE TRAVELER 


AN ART REFERENCE FOR THE TEACHER 
Presented by 
GLOBE CRAYON _COMPANY. 


The Globe Traveler is published every other month for the 
grade and rural teachers eof Cay E ‘ony private schools Srroush- 
out the country. This reference is edited by our Art Direc 
There is no charge for it. 
So that the teacher in the classroom may acquaint herself with 
ideal means for carrying out the Art lesson, we offer assort- 
ments of Art pe t less than regular prices. 
d ssorted colors. 
ressed cray 

acai agent ee sticks te colored chalk.’ First quality, for 

75 — value for only med cents. 

8 cakes water color pain rds. 
Assortment : 12 ee lecturer’s chalk. "inet ox quality, square 
: 55 cent it value for only 30 cents. 
Assortments 1 and 2, 60 cents. 
iil in in Coupon b below s and send to 


GLose CRAYON Co. co., , 383 Third A 
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Delightful Christmas Gifts 






R. 5 nt 





(See Below) 
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LEATHER PENCIL CASES 
Be PER CASE 


for Your Pupils 


nexpensive 
Attractive 
Gift Pencils 


If you had the opportunity to visit the smartest 
gift marts in any of the larger Cities you could 






\ 


not find a more pleasing, attractive and eco- 
nomical Christmas Gift for your pupils than 


ADPENCO personal name pencils. 












Name on Case and Pencils 
In Large Golden Letters 


Attractive well made Genuine Leather Cases strongly stitched and equipped with 
snap fastener each containing three fine quality smooth writing No. 2 waxed 
lead, gilt tipped five cent quality pencils of assorted finishes. Case and pen- 
cils are imprinted with pupil’s name in large golden letters as illustrated. 
Never before have we offered such outstanding value for so little 
money. These personal practical gifts will thrill your pupils at 
Christmas time. Every case is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


ORDER TODAY. 
PRICES: Less than 10 Cases, 20c each 
Ten to 35 Cases, 18c each 
36 or More Cases, 15c each 


These outstanding Christmas Gifts are made 
up in the most attractive fashion of the finest 
materials combined with expert workmanship 
which makes them superior in all respects. 


Since 1917 we have been serving thousands of 
teachers each year with these unusually dis- 
tinctive and personal Christmas Gifts for their 
pupils. ADPENCO gifts combine economy 
with all the features that go to make up a really 
worth while personal gift. Nowhere can you 
purchase so much for so little. 





;, SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. Each gift is 
4 guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money 
, Santa Says--- Order Early! will be refunded. 














Individual Name Pencil Sets 
In Christmas Boxes 


1 3¢ Per Box 


0 PLE ASE ORDER EARLY Write only on one side of the 


paper. Print out carefully 

pupils’ names in a row one under the other. Write your name and address 

plainly. Enclose money order or check. Letters containing currency should 

S be registered. (Canadian orders should add 25%). We pay postage on all 
orders. Correct spelling and prompt delivery guaranteed. 


FREE GIFTS TO 














(See Below) 


TEACHERS 


= Imitation Pearl Necklace 


An unusually attractive gift which will please any teacher. 
This beautiful set of imitation matched graduated pearls 
resembles a very high-priced necklace. It is sent you packed 
in a gift box. We are sure that you will be pleased with 
this gift. It will be sent you with your order amounting to 
$4.50 worth of Gift Pencils. 


21 Beautiful Xmas Cards 
In Gift Box 


An assortment of 21 fine quality 
Christmas Greeting Cards each with 
matched envelopes and lithographed 
in bright natural colors. The com- 
plete assortment is packed in an at- 








Delightful inexpensive gifts. 
value, assorted colors, gilt tips with fine No. 2 smooth writing leads. 
Names on Pencils in large golden letters as illustrated. They are 


Three best grade pencils of five cent 





packed in a gift box lithographed in Christmas colors. This truly 
economical personal gift is one that will please all and you can give 
them to your pupils at Christmas time with pride. An exceptional 


value at the following low prices. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 
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tractive box which can be used in One to Ten Boxes . . .. . 17c Each 
w ing up a gift. Given absolutely ° . 

on eer gr ere | or Eleven to Thirty-five Boxes . . 15c Each 
of Gift Pencils. Thirty-six or More Boxes : ‘ 13c Each 








ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., WALBROOK 8, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Wy, EVERY 


TEACHER should 
know how to TYPE! 


THINK OF THE HOURS you would save 
—if only you could type by “touch”! Think 
of the books you would have time to read! 
And how much better your reports, your 
notes and personal letters would look! 
Promotion ... real success .. . hinges on 
just such factors! 


Actually, you can learn touch typing —in 
our spare time without cost! Royal’s new 
‘Simplified System of Touch Typewriting” 

explains every step—provides simple, 
easily-mastered exercises. Send for this 
handbook today—whether you own a type- 
writer (any make) or not. It’s free! 


ROYAL PORTABLE 
Easy to use — fast — sturdy 


The finest of home- * 
sized writing machines, 
Standard 4-bank key- 
board. Complete in 
every respect. Many 
exclusive features. 3 
models . . . 3 prices. 
Monthly payments to 
suit your convenience. 






FREE! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Department I-12 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

0 Please send free copy of Royal’s “Simple System 
of Touch Typewriting.”’ 

O I own a (Insert Make 
Typewriter, Serial Number__..__. Please 
send me the details of your special allowance on 
personal typewriters traded in this month. 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING AT HOME 





Name 





Street 





City State 











Can you use these 


FREE 














T IS hard to keep children clean and 
neat. But the free charts we offer make 

it lots easier, The child makes a game of 
this daily record of his personal appear- 
ance (hair combed... shoes shined ..etc.). 
Use the coupon below to get a supply for 
your class. And if you want a Home Shine 
Kit that makes shoe shining easy, just en- 
close 25 cents with the coupon. This Kit 
contains dauber, polisher and a big tin of 
high-quality paste polish. But whether you 
send for the Kit or not, the Charts are free, 


so order your supply now. 
CLIP THIS COUPON 


[2m 1-Samo.s-Bixey Corr., Dept. R-12 “] 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. _ l 
Please send me free Neatness Charts.( 

| Please send me the HomeShine Kit. I enclose25¢.() | 

















| Name | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
| 2 in 1 - SHINOLA - BixBy’s | 
| SHOE POLISHES 


| 
caine Chenaedencatcanss caveneed 
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Music Service Will 
Aid Schools 


The National Recreation Associa- 
tion urges community groups to 
make increased use of music to help 
sustain courage and create new life 
values, The association will be glad 
to answer inquiries from schools both 
on their own musical activities and 
on the part they may take in advanc- 
ing community musical opportuni- 
ties. Augustus Delafield Zanzig, 
author of Music in American Life, 
and a member of the Research Coun- 
cil of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, heads the special music 
service of the association, which is 
without charge. 

“The music teaching in our public 
schools, so long regarded—at least by 
musicians—as having little to do with 
the real musical life of the individual 
and the community, has become the 
chief possible means of that life for 
almost all individuals and all com- 
munities,” Mr. Zanzig states. “Of 
all the companies of musicians, the 
17,000 or more school music teachers 
and supervisors in the United States 
possess among themselves the largest 
measure by far of the existing poten- 
tial capacities for leadership of musi- 
cal amateurs in our communities.” 

A particular challenge now faces 
schools, the National Recreation As- 
sociation points out, in extending 
opportunities for constructive recrea- 
tion to young people who have fin- 
ished school but are unable to find 
work. Music can help to lighten 
their sense of boredom and defeat, 
and to make these young people feel 
that they have a place in community 
life. As leisure for all workers in- 
creases with the shortening work- 
day, how to carry over school music 
instruction into community musical 
development will be a problem of 
increasing importance. 

Mr. Zanzig was in charge of the 
musical phases of the work of the 
President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. Formerly he lectured 
on the teaching of music at Harvard 
University and at Smith College. 
To gain material for Music in Amer- 
ican Life, he visited about one hun- 
dred towns and cities in all parts of 
the country. School and community 
authorities helped him to make an in- 
tensive study of music activities as 
they are being carried on. He wished 
to discover why such activities have 
succeeded or failed, and what more 
might be done to bring musical ex- 
pression to all the people. 

Questions on music problems may 
be addressed to Music Service, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
inclosing a stamp for reply. 


A Correction 


In the article “The Outlook for 
Our Schools,” on page 10 of our No- 
vember number, it was stated that 
“in 1913, 2.7% of every tax dollar 
was spent for textbooks; in 1928, 
1.6%; and in 1934, .9%.” The au- 
thor, Miss Eva G. Pinkston, wishes 
to have this corrected. The percent- 
ages are not of “every tax dollar” but 
of “every dollar spent for education.” 











INDIVIDUAL NAME 
CHRISTMAS SETS 


Pupil’s Name in Gold on Every Set 





ONLY 


. 27¢ 


leatherette case 


This is an attractive Christmas 
(5 in. x 8Y in.) with picture of Mickey Mouse 


writing ur pupil’s name in gold; 12 assorted 
double sheets of Mickey Mouse stationery of four 
different Mickey Mouse picture prints in colors; 12 
envelopes to match; one brightly colored Mick 
Mouse pencil ti with eraser, stamped wit! 
nine different Mickey Mouse pictures (hi 
ity Dixon pencil); one Mickey Mouse Red R 
Eraser; (watch Mickey dance when you squeeze 
the r ); 1 six-inch ruler. 

Your pupils will be thrilled with these Mickey 
Mouse Chr sets. Each pupil’s name inscribed 
in lustrous = on every case by Mickey Mouse 
as shown above with in hand. Every nome 
carefully proof read and inspected. 


PRICE POSTPAID 
27c each in lots of 10 sets or more. 
32c each for lots of less than 10 sets. 


qual- 
ubber 








Mickey Mouse Name Pencil Sets 


Papil’s Name in Gold on Every Set 
This attractive, durable, Christmas leatherette 
pencil case 4 ms 8 in., with inscription of 
ust fi 


Mickey Mouse inishing your pupil’s name in 
gold script on each case contains 2 brightly col- 
ored Mickey Mouse pencils tipped with red rubber 
eraser with nine different Mickey Mouse pictures 
on each pencil (high quality Dixon fine grade 
lead); one —— | Mouse red rubber eraser; 
(Squeeze eraser and watch Mickey dance); 1 six- 
inch ruler. : 

This special offer of Mickey Mouse pencils with 
the individual names of your pupils on each case is 
one you should not overlook. Children love Mickey 
Mouse and these gifts will create much merriment 
Mickey Mouse pencils are of 
2, and will not break under 
delivery. 


among your pupils. 
a fine grode, No. 
pressure. Send today for early 


PRICE POSTPAID 
19c each in lots of 10 sets or more. 
24c each in lots of less than 10 sets. 


¢3_MAIL_ME NOW! 


MICKEY MOUSE DESK, 

SALLEY and COLLINS, INC. 

305 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is (check) (money order) 

Please send me 

—Mickey Mouse Fitted School Kits in attractive 
Christmas cases with individucl name on each, 
as on attached list. 

—Mickey Mouse Nome Pencil Sets in attractive 
Christmas cases with individual name on each, 
as on attached list. 


ee 
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New Jersey School 
Costs Surveyed 


School authorities in all states of 
the nation will be interested in the 
recommendations made by the School 
Survey Commission of New Jersey, 
whose findings have been made 
public by Governor A. Harry Moore 
of that state. The commission urges 
immediate repeal of the New Jersey 
state property tax for schools and the 
introduction of a foundation educa- 
tional program assured by eliminating 
present inequalities and injustices in 
distributing state funds to local 
cchool district. The survey was 
directed by Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

According to the findings submit- 
ted to the governor, drastic legislative 
action to relieve the overburdened 
property owner must be adopted. 

This report is being distributed by 
Solomon C. Strong, secretary of the 
commission, West Orange, N.J. 

In addition to advocating the im- 
mediate repeal of the New Jersey 
state property tax, the commission 
urges: 

1. Introduction of a simplified 
state support program. 

2. Introduction of a foundation 
educational program which will give 
equal opportunities to all children in 
the state, regardless of the taxable 
wealth of the district in which they 
live. 

3. More equitable distribution of 
state aid for education. 

4. Raising of $18,000,000 from 
taxes other than the property tax for 
support of public schools. 

5. Guarantee by the state of $13 
per elementary pupil and $22 per 
high school pupil. 

6. Local districts should receive 
their full share of taxes collected by 
the state and should not be penalized 
because of tax delinquencies. 

7. Complete reorganization of 
public school finance. 

The commission also suggested 
means by which $13,350,000 in sav- 
ings might be effected by the schools 
without sacrificing any recognized 
standards of education. These are: 

1. Slight increases in class size in 
grades 1 to 8 and the elimination of 
small classes in academic high school 
subjects. 

2. Increase of size of classes in 
home economics and industrial arts in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
and the increase of class size for 
mentally and physically handicapped 
children, 

3. Elimination of mandatory regu- 
lations requiring all schools to accept 
five-year-olds. 

4. Decrease in the number of jani- 
tors and engineers, 

5. More careful consideration of 
such factors of the operation of the 
school plant as the purchase and fir- 
ing of fuel and the costs of lighting. 

6. Better utilization of buildings. 

7. More careful planning of build- 
ings to reduce depreciation and obso- 
lescence and to increase utilization. 

8. Reorganization of rural districts 
to make rural school districts larger 
and more efficient. 

9. Reorganization of transporta- 
tion to eliminate waste, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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CHRISTMAS 
TEACHER-PLANS 


“WATCH OF THE SHEPHERDS” for 
Large Poster or Sand Table 


“CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS” Silhou- 
ettes for the Blackboard 


LOVELY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A package of plans, patterns, and 
stories, all new, printed on the most 
beautiful book and greeting card pa- 
pers, ready to use. Beautiful small 
posters, pictures to color, fascinating 
tasks which lend joy to the Christmas 
season. Teacher-Plans is a monthly 
service supplying a new package of 
original, clever designs every school 
month. 

Send 50 cents for your December 
package of Teacher-Plans_ to-day. 
Better still send $2.40 and receive a 
new package of these helpful plans 
and patterns every month from De- 
cember through May. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP 
Princeton, Hiinois 


I enclose $ . for item checked. 


(] December Teacher-Plans, 50 cents. 
[J Teacher-Plans for 6 months, $2.40. 


Name 


Address 














PRIMARY TEACHERS 






action in 


—no text book required. 


For 2nd and 3rd Grades 
A combined Work Book and 
Text that makes teaching 
Health enjoyable, amazingly 
easy and restful. Fascinat- 
ing things for pupils to do... 

i  schoolroom, at 
home, at play...all leading to 
good health habits. Complete 


Shee oe 





"Follett Publishing Company, 1257 Se. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


Please send me ...++. copies of “ Easy Work and Play 
in Health.”  ceccsess cts. in Stamps ( ) or Silver ( ) 
enclosed. 

DABIEED co cccccccccccccccccececs cocccccccccesooooececes 
School. ccecccccceseeeeseceee POSIRIONs «+ seeeceereeeeees 





Pencil Pouch, 44x74 
Panes: i Sot ‘chives 
grain artificial leather wit 


metal sta corners. a 
SCHE! cellu 
pocket 31.2x4 1-2 inches. 


Print Names Plainly. Postpd. 
The HONORBILT CO., 
Dep. A4, 1339 Gates Ave. 
Brooklyn, NM. Y. 








GIANT _ Set 


To delight and busy and Book 
each of your pupils. 

Contains 12 large crayons, all 
colors of rainbow, for color- 
ing maps, books, pictures, 
cartoons; no end of uses. 


Attractive Outline Drawing SE Mie, 
| 


Book captivates youre artists 


whnevew rf { fw 
AAAS 


‘CO., 2100 Creston Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Handmaidens of 
Child Health 


LOUISE STRACHAN 


Director, Child Health Education, 
National Tuberculosis Association 


UBERCULOSIS and child health 
seem poles apart, but a closer ex- 
amination of the treatment of the 
one and the protection of the othe 
makes clear. their relationship. 
Fresh air, rest, and an adequate 
diet have come to be accepted as the 
handmaidens of child health, but ic 
was not always so. Our knowledge 
of their value is amazingly new. It 
is only 50 years ago that Dr. Edward 
Livingston Trudeau opened “Little 
Red,” the first sanatorium in the 
United States for the modern treat- 


Buy Christmas Seals 





Help Fight Tuberculosis 


ment of tuberculosis. The emphasis 
was on fresh air—plenty of it—and 
rest. There were very few phy- 
sicians who agreed with Trudeau on 
this regimen. Trudeau’s brother had 
died of tuberculosis and the doctor 
in charge of the case had repeatedly 
emphasized the danger of opening 
the windows! 

By 1904 the success of the sana- 
torium treatment had been sufficient 
to win many converts, and it led to 
the development of the treatment for 
debilitated children. In this country 
the first open-air school was estab- 
lished in Providence, Rhode Island, 
by the Providence Tuberculosis 
League. Fresh air, feeding, and rest 
periods, with a modified academic 
program, formed the regimen. Such 
schools spread quite rapidly over the 
country, promoted very largely by 
tuberculosis associations. At first 
the major emphasis was on fresh air, 
and it was considered of greater im- 
portance than either food or rest. 
By 1920 the emphasis had shifted to 
nutrition, and an adequate and prop- 
erly balanced daily supply of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, minerals and 
fats came to be of paramount im- 
portance in the treatment of pupils 
physically below par. Indeed the 
term “undernourished” came into 
general use to describe these children. 
More recently rest has come to oc- 
cupy first place among protective 
measures for the care of delicate 
children. 

In the meantime, how were other 
children faring in regular class- 
rooms? Dr. J. F. Rogers of the 
United States Office of Education 





says: “The open-air school and its 
results had a decided influence in 
bringing about a lowering of the 
temperature of all schoolrooms, for 
it was logical to believe that if it was 
beneficial for a delicate child to be 
exposed to out-of-door temperatures 
it would be of some benefit to the 
average child to sit in a room which 
was not overheated. The open-air 
school of the first decade of the cen- 
tury had a powerful influence upon 
the school housing, and the school 
and home feeding, of a very large 
proportion of all children in the past 
decade.” As for rest periods, the 
progressive schools are beginning to 
provide these for all students. The 
Los Angeles County, California, 
course of study definitely states: 
“The school program should be such 
as to avoid the accumulation of 
fatigue. A rest period should be pro- 
vided during the school day for 
every boy and girl.” 

To the little penny Christmas 
Seal, sold each year to finance the 
work of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its 2,000 affiliated as- 
sociations, is due much of the credit 
for this advance in health knowledge. 
This year the “Little Red” forms 
the design of the Christmas Seal in 
celebration of that tiny sanatorium’s 
50th birthday and in commemoration 
of the measureless contribution it has 
made to the health and happiness of 
the children of the United States. 


“Extension” courses of colleges 
and universities are not all sent out 
by mail. The University of Michi- 
gan was a pioneer in the broadcasting 
of programs and educational series. 
In 1934-35 most of the afternoon 
programs will be for junior and 
senior high school students—in these 
fields: Vocational Guidance, Lan- 
guage, Speech, Student Health, Men- 
tal Hygiene of Adolescence. On 
Sunday afternoons there will be 
Parent Education Programs. Several 
music classes—in Stringed Instru- 
ments, Wind Instruments, and Ele- 
mentary Singing—are scheduled. The 
series “Michigan, My Michigan” in- 
forms students and citizens of the 
natural resources, industries, educa- 
tional facilities, recreational oppor- 
tunities, and other advantages of 
this particular state. Waldo Abbot 
is director of the University of 
Michigan Broadcasting Service. The 
programs originate at Ann Arbor, 
but are broadcast from WJR, 
Detroit. 


The seventietn convocation of the 
University of the State of New 
York, which opened at Albany Octo- 
ber 10, had as its theme “The Epic 
of Teacher Education in America.” 
This was in recognition of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first 
legislative enactment in the United 
States recognizing teacher education 
as a function of the state. Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman addressed the 
opening session on “Ability of the 
State to Support Teacher Education.” 
(The University of the State of New 
York is not a university in the ordi- 
nary sense, but is the governing 
body which controls education 
throughout the state.) 
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Reproduction from drawing in full color in 
Harry W, Jacobs’ new folder on Crayola-Craft. 


NEW IDEAS FOR 


Crayola Craft 


Teachers of art and art supervisors should 
send now for our interesting new folder on 
craft work, written and beautifully illustrat- 
ed in full color by Harry W. Jacobs, Director 
Art Education, Buffalo, N. Y., and director 
of our Art Service Bureau. It contains 
many practical suggestions for craft work 
with CRAYOLA, the original fabric crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1971, 41 E. 42nd Street, New York 
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Every TEACHER 


2 BOOKS sore ome 


For home reading, for club and school programs, you will 
appreciate these new works. 
America’s Twelve Great WOMEN LEADERS 
During the Past 100 Years. Gives portraits, biographies and 
6 Prize Winning Essays on Essential Qualities of Woman 
Leadership. 75c in cloth cover; 35c in paper cover, 3 for $1.00. 
The 100 BEST BOOKS by American Women 
During the Past 100 Years, as chosen for National Council of 
Women. It names books and authors, gives biographies and 
short reviews. $1.25 in cloth cover;75c in paper cover, 3 for $2. 
COMBINATION SET. Both books bound alike in cloth, 
$2.00 the set; in paper, $1.00 the set. Ideal for gift parposes. 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS SERVICE 
Dept. 51 at 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Christmas or New Years Greeting Cards 


From your own snapshot negatives 
LET THOUGHTFULNESS be reflected this year by your 
Greeting Cards, on which we reproduce your in i 
snapshots. Each card a distinctive GIFT your friends or 
family will always value—at a cost of less than 17e each! 
White or buff, hand-colored motif, appropriate sentiments, 
lined envelopes included. Send 1 to 3 negative films of 
ourself, friends, family, pet, scene, etc. 12 for $2.00, 25 
jor $3.75. Stock sample 10c. 
ZEHR STUDIOS D, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Supplemen Service Bureau 
Free Art Picture (In Color) Suitable for School- 
room—with a $2 order. 

Set of nine blackboard borders. One for each school 
month 40 cents. 250 poster sloga 


cents. Perception Sheets (illustrated) 
Pp hw 40 ~ ae sz oy lets = (astrate 10 
men seat work, Grades 1-2-3 (loose-leaf form) 

| Art Work and mtary Aids on te 


10 cents. 
Write for prices, state grades. 
my (an aid to reading work 

rl 


‘or 
s; besks) Rate. “ seat- 
work devices 20 cents drawings suital ‘or Christmas 25 cents. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICE BUREAU, ANGOLA inDIANA. 


WILD FLOWERS, Pyets.sius: 
Films. Sampleliteraturel0c. Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation y, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





ScHOOL PLays FoR ALL OcCaSIONs. 
By Madalene D. Barnum, Author 
of “American Festivals,” Etc. 
Cloth. 188pp. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, New York. 

A BC Ertnics From Lire’s Story- 
Book. Volume I. A Collection 
of Stories for Children from Two 
to Seven Years of Age. Written 
and Illustrated by Quan Wing. 
Cloth. 63pp. $1.25. The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1140 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Beppo AND Lucia—CHILDREN OF 
SuNNY ItTaty. (In “The World’s 
Children” Series.) Reader for 
4th, Sth, and 6th Grades. By 
Virginia Olcott. With Illustra- 
tions in Color and in Black and 
White by Constance Whittemore. 
Cloth. 176pp. 80c. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co., Newark, N. J. 









The new Merriam- 
Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri- 
bution to educa- 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of thou- 

* sands of topics 
makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary second Edicion 


The work of outstanding authorities. 
600,000 entries. Magnificent plates 
in color and half tone. Thousands 
of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 
geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with speci- 
men pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 





Coated Fab. 
Leather with Pupil’s Name in 
Lustrous Script. Contains 





ANNUARIO DEL MINISTERO DELL’ 
EDUCAZIONE NaZIONALE. 1934— 
Anno XII. Paper. 1709pp. Isti- 
tuto Poligrafico dello Stato Libre- 
ria, Rome, Italy. 

A Picture Book oF Houses 
AROUND THE Wor pb. Descrip- 
tions in Verse. By Otta Taggart 
Johnston. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. Paper. -10c. The Harter 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

THe Wise Cuoice or Toys. By 
Ethel Kawin, Psychologist of the 
Laboratory Schools of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Formerly 
Director of the Preschool Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research. _ Illustrated 
with Photographs. Paper. 111pp. 
$1.00. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 

ART ADVENTURES WITH DisCARDED 
MarTeriALs. Second Edition. Sug- 
gestions for All Grades. By 
Evadna Kraus Perry, Director of 
Art, Public Schools, Orange 
County, California. Illustrated 
with Drawings and Photographs. 
Cloth. 169pp. Wetzel Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 336 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Story Picrures oF FarM ANIMALS. 
Background for a Farm Unit; Pic- 
ture Presentation of Farm Life; 
Supplementary Reader. Grades 1 
and 2. By John Y. Beatty, For- 
merly Professor of Agricultural 
Journalism, The University of 
Wisconsin. [Illustrated with 79 
Photographs by J. C. Allen and 
Others. Cloth. 158pp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 


Petites CoMEDIES ET DIALOGUES 
DAPRES JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. 
(Fables of Fontaine in Little Plays 
and Dialogues; French with Eng- 
lish Translations.) Adapted by 
Henriette Clopath. With Preface 
by Alfred Keller, Honorary Pro- 
fessor, The University of Paris. 
Pen and Ink Drawings by the 
Author. Cloth. 112pp. $1.00. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
IssuE—1934—1935. General In- 
formation; Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Business Administration, 
Practical Arts and Letters, Music; 
The Sargeant School of Physical 
Education; Schools of Theology, 
Law, Medicine, Education, Reli- 
gious Education and Social Ser- 
vice; Graduate School; Summer 
Session. Cloth. 873pp. Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


I Am Growinc Up. Supplementary 
Reading and Character Training 
in Intermediate Grades. By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Head, 
Department Parent Education, 
Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University; Editor “Junior 
Home Magazine”; Author of “The 
Modern Parent,” Etc. Book I: 
Conduct. Book II: Manners. Pa- 
per. Each 48pp. School and Col- 
lege Service, Box 66, Station B, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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FOR 10 OR MORE BOXES 


i 

LHe oa l 4 
Daytons are best grade five-cent pencils, con- 
taining special No. 2 lead that is both firm 
and smooth. Each has a genuine Red Para 
rubber eraser held in a Brass Tip. Dayton 
Pencils, in assorted bright colors, carry the 
individual names imprinted in gold color and 


are packaged in lovely two-tone Holly Gift 
Boxes. Thus each gift is a personal present. 


’* pi ces 


THE POPULAR GIFT BOX: 


Holly box of 3 pencils, 25c 
10 or more boxes, per box .......... 


THE DELUXE GIFT BOX: 


Holly box of 6 pencils, 35c 
10 or more boxes, per box .......... 25¢ 


THE SPECIAL GIFT BOX: 


Holly box of 12 pencils, 69c 
10 or more boxes, per box ......... 45c 


Special kira ‘adie He 


This year, every Dayton Holly Pencil Box will have 
as its complement an attractive Merry Christmas 
Sticker to add a final touch of yuletide spirit and 
make easier the pleasant task of distributing these 
cherished gifts. Space is provided for filling in the 
names cf the donor and recipient. © Simplify your 
Christmas shopping by ordering Dayton Pencils to- 
day. Just mail in your list of names, accompanied by 
money order, check or currency. You'll be gratified 
by the delight which these splendid presents create. 


Werry Christmas 











THE DAYTON PENCIL COMPANY 


DEPT. “I” 


PIONEERS OF PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
CORRECT SPELLING AND PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


219 S. LUDLOW ST. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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FRANMLIM INSTITUTE, Dept. K243, Rochester. N. Y. a 
yz list of U. 8. Government big 
32 page telling salaries, duties, 

me how I can get a position. ] 
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THE 
XMAS GIFT 
FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 
FROM YOU 
THE FOLDING BLACKBOARD 
With Chalk and Eraser 

Illustrated blackboard with alphabet, numerals, animal and 
figure drawings. (7 x 22 inches open—7 x 10 inches closed) 


Gay colored box attached to blackboard contains 12 sticks 
of chalk, 6 white, 6 colored, and one eraser. Only lic 
each in orders of 36 

——_— —— —Send Coupon Below— 
GLOBE CRAYON CO., 383 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
() Please send carton of 24 FOLDIES at 18c each—postpaid 
() Please send carton of 36 FOLDIES at 16c each—postpaid. 

(Lease than 24 FOLDIES—22c each.) 











ANN MARIE'S POPULAR 
DIME PACKETS 
Christmas Posters; Christmas Borders; 
Christmas Gifts; Christmas Surprises; 
Christmas Packet; Christmas Cards. 
10 cents each; 6 for 50 cents. 
State title wanted. 


ee eee ae i eee ae 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
Princeton, Hlinois 


I enclose 10c¢ for 
I enclose 50c for 6 Christmas Packets. 
ee 


Address... _ 





Brand New 8172 








“NECESSAIRE” 


RED OR BLUE 
Something to make every 
school child happy. Contains 
sm comb, mirror, nail 
i filein a neat double 

m pocket case. 

Name in Gold Free. 
Write Names Pilasinly, 
Postpaid. Send money order or stamps. 
The HONORBILT CO., Dept. All, 
1339 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Teachers! Let School Art Service 


plan your Art and Seatwork for December, January 
and February. Material attractive and adaptable. 


I enclose 60 cents for Winter package. 
ee 
Address —. ve, qumemengipemipamnmaniemageniin 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited space. A remittance of 15 cents with 


each question secures reply by private letter. 


Address all Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 


1429 Firtn Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in the front of this issue. 





What country has no trees and no 
railroads? —Wisconsin. 

Iceland is a treeless land and has no 
railroads. 


Who invented the motorcycle, 
and when?—Missouri. 

The motorcycle was invented by 
W. W. Austin of Winthrop, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1868. The power came 
from a small steam boiler. 


Who laid the cornerstone of the 
United States Capitol building in 
Washington, D.C.?—W yoming. 

The cornerstone of the original 
building was laid by President Wash- 
ington on September 18, 1793. 


What is the estimated cost of 
building Boulder Dam?—Colorado. 

The action taken by Congress and 
approved by the president in 1928 
provided that Boulder Dam and in- 
cidental works on the Colorado River 
should not cost over $165,000,000. 


How many people speak the Eng- 
lish language?—Kentucky. 

It is estimated that 160 million 
people use the English language as 
their principal language and that it 
is understood and spoken to some ex- 
tent by 60 million more. 

What is the height of the tallest 
ele phants?—T exas. 

The height of an elephant is 
measured at its shoulders. The tallest 
of these animals of which any au- 
thentic record has been made is 
eleven feet four inches. 

How much coal is required to 
produce a ton of steel-—Oklahoma. 

It is commonly stated that “it 
takes four pounds of coal to produce 
one pound of steel.” On that basis it 
requires four tons of coal to produce 
one ton of steel. However, the qual- 
ity of coal must be taken into con- 
sideration, less coal being required of 
some grades than of others. 

Through what  governmenta! 
agency does the United States con- 
trol the Panama Canal Zone?— 
Colorado. 

An act of Congress in 1912 placed 
the Canal Zone under the control of 
the president of the United States, 
who appoints a governor. The gov- 
ernor is responsible to the secretary 
of war. 

(1) When were the Industrial 
Workers of the World organized and 
what were the objectives? (2) 
When were strikes first resorted to 
in America?—lllinois. 

(1) The Industrial Workers of 
the World came into existence as an 
organization in 1905, the objectives 
being to form all workers into one 
union, gain possession of all natural 
resources and productive machinery, 
and abolish the wage system. (2) 
The first strike in America is com- 
monly believed to have been a strike 
of bakers in New York City in 1741. 
They quit work as a protest against a 
new city ordinance regulating bread 
prices. 





When did the United States adopt 
the parcel post system?—lowa. 

The United States parcel post sys- 
tem was adopted in 1912, and went 
into effect in January, 1913. The 
first special stamps for use on parcel 
post packages were printed Novem- 
ber 27, 1912. 


When were postege stamps first 
used ?—lIllinois. 

Sir Roland Hill of England is 
called “the inventor of postage 
stamps.” The stamps were first 
issued in England May 6, 1840, and 
it is stated that the first stamp sold 
at the post office was retained as a 
curiosity. 

How long have newspapers been 
published on board ocean ships?— 
Virginia. 

The first newspaper published on 
board an ocean ship was the Trans- 
Atlantic Times, the first issue of 
which appeared November 15, 1899. 
It was published on board an Ameri- 
can liner. 


How many varieties of geraniums 
are grown?—Kansas. 

There are nearly two hundred spe- 
cies known throughout the world, 
about sixty being found in America. 
These include a large number that 
still grow in a wild state. Some of 
the most attractive cultivated gera- 
niums in this country have been de- 
veloped from species introduced from 
South Africa. 

Is the city of Chicago growing 
more rapidly than the city of New 
York?—Kentucky. 

In proportion to size, the city of 
Chicago has, in recent years, been 
growing more rapidly than the city 
of New York. The difference was 
not great during the decade 1920-30, 
when Chicago’s population increased 
24.8 per cent and New York City’s 
23.3 per cent. 


Has Liberia made any special ef- 
fort in recent years to induce Amer- 
ican negroes to migrate to that 
country?—T exas. 

On January 14, 1925, the legisla- 
ture of Liberia passed an act de- 
signed to encourage immigration of 
negroes from the United States and 
the West Indies. The act made pro- 
vision for assisting such persons in 
finding suitable locations and adapt- 
ing themselves to new surroundings 
when settling in Liberia. 


In debating can absolute proof be 
established by inductive or deductive 
argument?—New York. 

It is impossible to establish positive 
proof by either deductive or induc- 
tive arguments, but it can be shown 
that proof has been established be- 
yond any reasonable doubt. Induc- 
tion and deduction are merely 
“forms of inference” proceeding 
from the known, or what is assumed 
to be known, to the unknown. This 
form of argument “infers” that 
proof has been established. 


P rotect Them 


Canvazx are the joy of parents, the 
hope of the nation, and the concern of 
all. One of the perils that beset them on 
the road of life is tuberculosis. Your 
purchase of Christmas Seals to decorate 
your holiday letters and packages will 
help protect them from it. 








The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 





Check the ones you want here 


UNCLE BEN BOOKS 


Delightful Zane Gitte Fer Beye ond Gets tn Tied, Fousth, 


and Fifth Grades. Any Twe Books Postpaid 25 cents. 


Uncle Ben in J —What Uncle Ben learned of the land 
Of the enerey bleessme - 


y and sleep. 
Unele Ben in India and Egypt—Delightful word pictures of 
se old, old lands, 


0 
Oo 
O 
Ur ~ Ben in Swi ond Hetnd—Aheut Op ad ot 
O the” avalanche "and . and the country of dykes, 
i 
Uncle Food, Cloth! ind Homes— 4 th: 
O Or le Ben on about Sass clothing 7S 
foods, and kinds of homes. - 
Oo Uncle from the Norway on ‘Lapland —Gives scenes a cus: 
Uncle Ben in Hawall, the Philippines, and South Sea 
0 Islands "Tells of the s strangeness = and the beauty of these 
~away islands. 
Oo ay Aan in Africa—Tales of the jungles and civilized 
oO Ugele Ben wt ye the Eskimos—Tells of life beyond the 
Oo South America—Stories of coffee, rubber, 
O 


Uncle Ben in Paname—Tells of a strange land between 
two great continents. 


Inclose postage stamps and mail this coupon to 
10-CENT BOOKS, Incorporated, Columbus, 0. 





TRIPLE POCKET 
COMBINATION 
SCHOOL SET 

RA 64x81 inches; red, blue or 

x green. Containing 6 No.2 

‘A grade, assorted bright col- 

or tipped pencils, large 

writing tablet, 7 in. nov- 

elty ruler, pen holder, 
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OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 











HUM™MHORNS 


Mr ng a) 
Aeanples 3 dines. Prices, t., free, ==» 
WYANDOT CO., GALION, 0. 










FILMS DEVELOPED 6c 
each. Ask for for, Special find ashy 
ae Te inishing ms Coqnene, 
160 














CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN ooeatton ne a COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, 


SEND US YOUR FILMS 


wa me ota em, 
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ARTCRAFT 
» DRAWING SET 
in leatherette case, con- 
— tains genuine accurate 
% protractor compass, tri- 














*/ Let us show your 
class committee a 
special design, 
: Send for our catalog, 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 





Novel Photographic 
Christmas Cards 


Made from Your Own Kodak Negatives 
Exclusive, original creations by VICTOR'S 
Own Snapshot cr Photo, 


VICTOR PHOTO SERVICE 
P.O. Box 978-Z, Kansas City, Mo, 





—— Decker Educational Games——— 


Teachers, do you want something novel for reviews in 
History, Literature, Biography, iphy—Bible 
History? There are FIV VE Games, * “Cities,” ee 
American,” “Foreign,”” and “‘Bible’’ Characte: 
Each Game consists of 100 Cards with at least 700 
questions and answers. A great fund of authentic in- 
formation in condensed form. They furnish a most 
instructive, profitable and delightful recreation. 
Each a - + ~ 00. Special rate on quantities. 
ull information on request. 


0.F.&F. G. ani 123 Purdy St., Dept.N, Buffalo,N.Y. 




















THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 95 
Ilinols 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, 











’ Useful Christmas Gift 


Individual Name Pencils 
ay lly box of 3-No, 2Soft Lead Pencils, assorted 
colors, 10 or more boxes 15c per box. 
"G reeting from your Teacher”’’ or your Name on 
ach pencil, 10 or more boxes 12c per 
box. GEM CITY PENCIL CO., 
Dayton, 


Sta. D-415, Ohio. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave., S. E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


FAMOUS CHRISTMAS PLAY! 


“Little Town of Bethlehem.”” Short 3 act play broad- 
east last Christmas by “ ‘First Nighter”’ from “Little 
Theater off Times Square.” First time available for 
amateur production. Just the thing eS Christmas 
school play. Full stage directions included, —_ aby 
ies $1.00. Additional Lori for all members of 

each, Send today ! HOR’S PUBLISHING C cO., * 
D ept. C, Batavia, fiuinels. 


5 LITTLE BLUE BOOKS| 

















Send postcard for our free catalogue. Thousands 
of bargains. Address LITTLE BLUE BOOK CO., 
Catalogue Dept. Desk 381, Girard, Kansas. 


College in 21/4, Years—H. S. in Less 


We offer 875 courses in H. S. or college pi te by mail. 
cHichconc faculty. Moderate tuition. 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND ART 
160 North Wells, Dept. I, Room 720, Chicago 


VY A He N SUT GERMANTOWN. 


SHETLAND. S SAXONY: ete. 

for e dresses, suits, coats, sweaters, ‘etc. 
west Prices, OVER 300 FREE SAMPLES 

CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122N.SthSt., PHILA., PA. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, ay = living _—> Requirements, High 

School Diploma. Tuition, tenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, lil. 


‘or WORLD'S LARGEST, 


JUVENILE fete) 4 nampa 
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WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., “Dest 88. Racine, Wis, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR ll 


A Program 


Progressive Education: 
1. Fits the school to the child, not 


the child to the school. 
2. Makes the major consideration 
health—of body, mind, and 


spirit. 

3. Replaces fear with trust as the 
basis of discipline. 

4. Provides the proper freedom of a 
-well-conducted home. 

§. Considers the pupil interest, not 
outside coercion, to be the mo- 
tive for effort. , 

6. Encourages young people to 
think and judge, not merely to 
learn. 

7. Replaces passive learning with 
enthusiastic, varied, group activ- 
ity. 

8. Enables the teacher to be a 
friendly guide, not a mere task- 
master. 

9. Makes scientific, sympathetic 
study of individual differences. 

10. Encourages the expression of the 
desire to make things. 

11. Brings the world into the school 
and sends the school out into 
the world. 

12. Gives proper consideration to 
beauty in all its forms. 

13. Subordinates mechanics and rou- 
tine to natural procedure. 

14. Offers the fullest co-operation 
between school and home. 

15. Believes that children are chil- 
dren, not units of body, mind, 
and personality. 

16. Avers that real education is the 
self-realization of the individual, 
a continuing growth through 
self-directed knowledge of and 
mastery of one’s environment.— 
Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 


Using as a basis material which 
won for Miss Lydia Winkler (critic 
teacher in Bowling Green, Ohio, State 
College) a $25 prize offered by the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom (Pennsylvania 
Branch), the League has prepared a 
collection of material suitable for use 
in promoting international good will 
through upper-grade instruction. A 
similar packet of material for kinder- 
garten and lower grades has been pre- 
pared through the assistance of Miss 
Anne Worrell, teacher in the Phil- 
adelphia schools. Both are sold at a 
low price and may be ordered from: 
Women’s International League, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Attention Mrs. Todd Daniel). Some 
new peace plays, adapted to various 
grades, may be had from the same 
source. 


The Annual Conference of the Na- 


tional Society for the Prevention of © 


Blindness will be held in New York 
City December 6-8, it is stated by 
Lewis H. Carris, managing director. 
Dr. Edward Jackson of Denver, 
Colo., dean of American ophthalmol- 
ogists, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress on the subject, “A , Wide Basis 
for Blindness Prevention.” In 1925, 
Dr. Jackson was the first recipient 
of the Leslie Dana Gold Medal which 
is awarded annually for outstanding 
achievements in the prevention of 
blindness and conservation of vision. 





This Christmas give your pupils 
Beautiful Books ........ 











Grade Clas- 


Here are the favorite Prim 
sics in brilliant color and fascinating pictures, 


grouped as the 


Standard Color Classics 


including these famous gems of childhood: 


10¢ 


each in 
lots of thirty 





Three Little Pigs 
The Pied Piper 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Three Little Kittens 
Little Black Sambo 


Henny Penny 
The Three Bears 


Peter Rabbit 
Wee Willie Winkie 
Candy Land 





























Postpaid 

















CoLtor—Brauty—ConstructivE Interest symbolize the Christmas 
spirit in delightful design, attractive typography, and gay, substantial 
board covers. 


Each Book is Illustrated in Color 


by a prominent artist—a quality of illustration usually found only in the 
most expensive editions. 


The quality of bookmaking is superb in every detail—handsome, 
sturdy, insuring long life and lasting pleasure as these brilliant books are 
handled and read again and again by eager little readers. 


Standard Color Classics present an opportunity in Economy 


Each book will prove a welcome and delightful gift to the child who 
receives it—and your expense for spreading Christmas cheer is reduced 
to a minimum. 


Orver Now to insure against last minute disappointment. 


PRICE LIST 


1 Set Standard Color Classics (10 books) $1.35 postpaid 
2 Sets Standard Color Classics (20 books) $2.40 postpaid 
3 Sets Standard Color Classics (30 books) $3.00 postpaid 


MAIL THE COUPON 


McLOUGHLIN BROS,, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Enclosed find $_ for which please send me the following: 
Sets Standard Color Classics. 
Name... 


Address... 





City 





_—_— 
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SOUVENIRS FOR CHRISTMASTIME 


The IDEAL GIFTS for Your Pupils « Appropriate, Inexpensive, Sure to Please 


Cover Designs in the Full Colors 


Your Choice of Any of the 6 Designs 


Ilustrated on This Page 
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Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 


Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 
Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Pages (SeeStyles”A”and”B” Below) 








P HOTO of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir 


if You Desire It 


























IF so ordered, your photograph 
| or that of your pupils or 
school will be placed on the 
inside front cover of each book- 
let as shown at left. (This ap- 
plies to either style of booklet 
described below.) 


The booklets will also be sup- 
plied with two photographs if 
desired, the second photograph 
being mounted on one of the 
inside pages. The extra charge 
for the second photograph will 
be 50 cents for the first 10 
booklets and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 























4 th his httle token brings fo you 
Your teachers wishes fond and true. 
For Christmas happiness and cheer 


Ad algod hg ths caminggat 
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Joyous Christmas 
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appy New Year 
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Yuletide Design No, 24 





N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils 
at Christmastime than to present to each of them a beautiful me- 
mento and record of their school days—a gift which, although 

inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years to come? 
The Souvenir Booklets described and illustrated on this page are de- 
signed particularly for this purpose and thousands of teachers present 


them to their pupils each year. 


Style “‘A’”’ Booklets 
(With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of 
white pebbled bristol on which your 
choice of the designs shown here will 
appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages, on two of which will be specially 
printed for you the name of your school, 
district number, township, county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. The six other pages will contain 
poems and sentiments appropriate to 
Christmas. All of the inner pages are 
attractively printed in two colors. If so 
ordered, your photograph or that of 
your pupils or school will be mounted 
on the inside front cover of each book- 
let. (See instructions at bottom of 
page.) Each booklet is tied with a 
dainty silk cord and is accompanied by 
a transparent glaze envelope in which 
it may be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, 

$1.25. Additional ones at same time, 

9c each. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.75. Additional ones at same time, 
12¢ each. 


Style “‘B”’ Booklets 
(Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” 
Booklets described at left except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, 
etc., on two of the inside pages, there 
are spaces provided on one of the pages 
in which the teacher may write the 


date, name of teacher and school, the AD 
grade, and name of pupil to whom pre- %& 


sented. There are also two pages in 
which the pupil may write the names of 
his schoolmates or have them write 
their names for him as they would in 
an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christ- 
mas poems and sentiments. This style 
supplied with photograph of teacher, 
pupils or school if ordered. Each book- 
let is tied with a silk cord and accom- 
panied by a transparent glaze envelope 
in which it may be enclosed for pre- 
sentation. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in 
any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.25. Additional ones at same time, 
10¢ each. 


Choose Any of the Cover Designs Shown 
The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 





order at no extra charge. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 





together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 


above prices will be allowed on each order. 


A Sam le of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 
oa emp one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 

For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear in the booklets. 

As many booklets should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- 


ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
each name in excess. 


If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
send us any g# Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
mame and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
= and return the original photo unin- 
jured, 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, ,A%%, Dansville, N. Y. 


of the Original Paintings 

















































FWhhat's this little booklet for? 
Surely you can guess 

| Its just towish you Christmas joy \ 

And years of happiness. 


- —from your teacher. 
yi 
























Coasting Design No. 31 














With your leachers 
best wishes for the 
most joyous Christmas 
and thehappiestNew = 
Year you have ever had. 











Christmas Tree Design No. 32 
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HRISTMAS! What magic 
that word holds for us. Is 
there anyone, young or old, 
who does not thrill to the 

very thought of the holiday season! 
We cannot always present material 
gifts to those we love, but there are 
larger gifts which we can offer— 
a more kindly attitude toward those 
with whom we come in contact, a 
greater thoughtfulness of someone’s 
comfort, more willing co-operation 
with our associates, a deeper sense of 
gratitude for the good things of life 
which are ours. 


INCE the month of December, 
for most children, is a synonym 
for Christmas, and since all child 
thoughts (and most adult ones, too) 
are at this time centered around the 
Christmas season, it is sensible to cor- 
relate the schoolroom activities of 
the month with the interests of the 
Christmas celebration. 

To make this correlation easier for 
you, the current INsTRUCTOR offers 
many pages of timely material. If 
you want units of work, seatwork, 
sand-table designs, window and 
blackboard decorations, suggestions 
for decorations for the schoolroom 
or the home, a wide variety of gift 
suggestions, full-page Christmas pic- 
tures (including one that covers two 
pages), a picture of Christmas carol- 
lers in color, Christmas stories, an 
old-time Christmas scene reproduced 
in full color on the cover, and enter- 
tainment material (twelve pages of 
it, in fact) , including recitations, ex- 
ercises, songs, a rhythm-band score, 
plays, programs, in wide variety—if 
such be your need, you will find it 
well supplied in this issue. 

If we have omitted anything that 
you feel we should have included, 


please tell us about it. We feel that 
the material in this issue is quite 
comprehensive, but we are ever on 
the alert to make the pages of THE 
INSTRUCTOR more useful to you. 


HE sights, the sounds, and the 
smells of Christmas are rich in 

meaning. Pictures with their Christ- 
mas message are always welcome ad- 
ditions to the schoolroom bulletin 
board. The familiar carols, as well 
as others that may be learned for the 
first time, become a delightful part 
of the daily program. Christmas 
greens, too, make an important con- 
tribution to the season’s festivity. 

Added to all these is the literature 
of Christmas, without which the 
celebration of the day would not be 
complete. Among the many beau- 
tiful stories, A Christmas Carol by 
Dickens occupies a cherished place. 
We should like to quote from the in- 
troduction of one edition: “The 
Carol contains the whole gospel of 
Christmas; it calls upon us then to 
give ourselves up to mirth and good 
cheer; it kindles our hearts anew in- 
to a glow of thankfulness and un- 
selfishness; it bids us build larger 
fires and let their cheery warmth 
embrace all mankind; it opens our 
doors upon a more generous and self- 
forgetting hospitality; it invites us 
fervently and reverently to consider 
Him whose message of love and 
peace Dickens thus sent abroad with 
wonderful power for good to a 
weary world.” 

And with this message we wish 
you all a merry Christmas. 


MANAGING Eprror 
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PUBLICITY FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


HILE publicity intend- 

ed to build good will 

for education has been 

developed to a greater 
or less degree in many town and city 
schools, comparatively little has been 
done to acquaint rural communities and 
the rural public in general with the work 
being done in the one-room rural schools 
and the increasing number of consoli- 
dated schools in the country. 


NEED OF PUBLICITY 


Farmers no less than townspeople want 
to, and should, be kept informed about 
‘the aims, work, cost, and problems of the 
schools which train their children. Farm 
children need to know the educational 
opportunities which are open to them. 
Intelligent publicity, not propaganda, 
will more effectively awaken the farm 
population to the needs for equalization 
of educational opportunities among the 
various districts. Appreciation of the 
purposes and needs of the rural schools 
is the first step to real development. 

The teacher in the one-room rural 
school is also the executive of her system, 
and she must concern herself with such 
executive problems as adequate public- 
ity for her school. It is especially advis- 
able that she enlist the aid of the pupils, 
since she already has an exceptionally 
large amount of work. An occasional 
holiday program, a basket-supper enter- 
tainment, and the _last-day-of-school 
picnic do their share in telling 
the rural patrons about the 
school work. These efforts, 
however, are sporadic, incom- 
plete, and not wholly repre- 
sentative. 


THE ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT 


One of the most effective 
forms of desirable publicity for 
the rural school is the annual 
report. Ordinarily a dull, cut- 
and-dried accumulation of 
mere words, it may be made, 
with comparatively little effort, 
an attractive reflection of the 
entire school. The mimeo- 
graphed pages may be illustrat- 
ed with snapshots pasted at 
strategic points in the booklet. 
An energetic teacher may wish 
to have the booklet printed, to 
give it a more professional look. 
Money for the purpose can be 
raised through basket suppers, 
school exhibits, and the like. 


& 


-EVERETT MILLS HOSMAN 


Director or ExTENSION, THE MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


This plan is practicable in more districts 
than may at first seem possible. Even 
in this printed report, photographs teem- 
ing with local interest may be pasted. 

The size of report most easily prepared, 
if printed, is 6 by 9, or 7 by 10 inches. 
If the report is mimeographed, the stand- 
ard size of typewriting paper, 8'4 by 11 
inches, is recommended. Colored draw- 
ing paper of the same size as the report 
will make an attractive cover, and the 
sheets may be fastened together with 
string or ribbon in the school colors, or 
with a stapling machine. 

An artistic design for the cover should 
be worked out by the pupils in their art- 
study period. Including in the design a 
sketch of something connected with the 
school will make the report more distinc- 
tive and individual. The report may be 
made still more attractive by sketching 
borders on pages, especially the title- 
page, which the children can color. Oth- 
er sketches colored by the pupils may be 
placed in the book. 

The contents of the report include the 
title-page, a story explaining the purpose 
of the report, and a greeting to readers. 
On another page should be listed the 
members of the board of education; the 
teacher, or teachers; all the pupils en- 
rolled; the date; the name of the school. 


Norwegian Folk Song 


Shepherds in the fields abiding, 

In the silence of the night, 

Saw the gates of heaven opened, 

Earth and sky all filled with light, 

Heard the angels sweetly singing, 

“Glory be to God on high!” 

Strange and wondrous tidings 
bringing: 

“Christ the Lord is born tonight!” 


The booklet should contain also a list 

of the citizens who have previously 

served on the district board, and a list 

of former teachers with the dates of the 
terms during which they taught. In 
keeping with the value of names in a re- 
port of this type, present a short, authen- 
tic history of the school, including the 
date of the organization of the district, 
and the names of the first pupils, as well 
as the leading families in the district at 
the time of the organization. These 
facts, unless recorded, may be lost with 
the passing of the older people of the 
community. Mention also the impor- 
tant changes in the community since the 
organization of the district. 

Incidentally, this historical story may 
also be submitted to the newspaper, or 
newspapers, in near-by towns. Display 
prominently the name of the school, the 
names of the pupils compiling the mate- 
rial, and the names of persons from whom 
the data were secured. 

Still using the name appeal, the annual 
report may well contain the list of pupils 
and families on the present school census. 
The extent to which pupils may partici- 
pate in the preparation of all these sec- 
tions is obvious. The work may readily 
be correlated with the geography and his- 
tory of the community. 

Pupil activity is further utilized in the 
preparation of a calendar of school events 
which have occurred during the year and 
a brief description of each. A typical 
list of events may include the 
opening day of school, any 
improvements of the school, 
the installation of playground 
apparatus or items of indoor 
equipment, playground activi- 
ties, the Thanksgiving program, 
the Christmas entertainment, 
parents’ day, the school picnic, 
and commencement, 

Samples of children’s work 
done during the year add much 
to the appeal of the report. 
Some of the work of each child 
should be bound into a copy of 
the report which he takes home. 

Particular mention should be 
made of new additions to the 
school library. A complete list 
of the textbooks used is not 
amiss. The teacher may write 
a brief survey of the work done 
during the year. Educational 
quotations, co-operatively se- 
lected by the aie and pupils, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Tue New Boy IN THE CLASS 





E CAME from a much larger 

and more important school. 

From the beginning he had 

a feeling of decided superi- 
ority toward the new school, the pupils, 
and the teacher, and he did not hesitate to 
show it. His condescension frequently 
approached insolence. This he substitut- 

ed for effort, though his work was fair. 

The group into which he had come was 
one of superior ability, very alert and 
highly sensitive—the kind that keeps a 
teacher on her toes every minute, but 
happily so, They responded to the new 
boy immediately. His good looks and ad- 
mitted superiority swept them off their 
feet. They began to see the school and 
the teacher through his scornful eyes; 
they began to find less and less satisfac- 
tion in good work and ever greater delight 
in “showing off” for the purpose of im- 
pressing the new boy with the fact that 
they, too, knew this school business was 
all tomfoolery. 

The teacher was in despair. This class 
with which she had been in perfect har- 
mony was slipping from her—indeed had 
already slipped—and there seemed no 
place to take hold. She knew that open 
criticism of the new boy would only 
bring the wrath of the entire group upon 
her head. He was their idol. So she 
smiled upon him, praised him occasion- 
ally, and made an effort to show no feel- 
ing of animosity. 

Because of the initiative and sincere 
interest of these children, the teacher 
had, in the past, given them much free- 
dom and a voice in their own destiny. 
Now their freedom tended toward license 
and their decisions became undependable 
and often unwise. Nevertheless a com- 
plete reversal of method could not be 
effected at once. ‘They seemed headed 
toward disaster, but the teacher had still 
a glimmer of faith in their intelligence. 

One day the pupils were selecting from 
The Lady of the Lake passages which they 
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JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


HicH ScHoor, RocHester, New Yore 





Generalizations 


The incident related here brings 
out certain points which every 
teacher may well bear in mind. 

The behavior of a child or a 
group of children is determined 
largely by the person or group 
whose approval is at the moment 
desired. 

Occasionally the person whose 
approval is sought is unworthy. 
Open criticism, however, will only 
make the children rise in his de- 
fense. A more subtle way of 
showing them their mistake must 
be found. 

It is not necessary to moralize 
after a victory, any more than it 
is wise to nag before the moment 
for decisive action has arrived. 


* 


liked well enough to memorize. Two had 
been selected when the new boy an- 
nounced that this was just a silly waste 
of time. 

“Why,” he asked the teacher, “don’t 
you tell us what to learn?” 

“But,” she remonstrated, “everybody 
doesn’t like the same part and it is much 
more fun to learn what you yourself 
enjoy.” 

To her surprise and dismay there was 
a chorus of disapproval. A passage was 
assigned, therefore, and with that assign- 
ment the last ray of hope died. 

The next day was even darker. The 
children, again at the suggestion of the 
new boy, decided to write the poetry 
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they had learned rather than to give it 

orally. The teacher did not protest, 

and then the unexpected chance came. 

When she corrected the written work, 
the new boy’s was found to be perfect— 
too perfect. Not a single comma or capi- 
tal was missing. It had evidently been 
copied directly from the book. To be 
sure, there was plenty of opportunity for 
copying. This was an honor class and 
worked without being watched. 

The next day the teacher felt a new 
self-confidence, Possibly some of this 
communicated itself to the class, for they 
responded to her suggestions much more 
readily than they had been doing. Her 
plan was made and she launched into it 
with no outward sign of uncertainty. 

“T think you would like to know your 
marks for yesterday’s written work,” she 
remarked. Without waiting for a reply, 
she opened her class book. There was a 
little gasp of admiration at the new boy’s 
100. It was the only one. 

“T am sure,” she continued, “that some 
of you would have had higher marks if 
you had given the selection orally. You 
were not prepared to write it and the 
punctuation bothered you. Now I’m go- 
ing to ask some of you to say it.” 

There was an enthusiastic murmur of 
approval, for. just now high marks were 
considered desirable. The new boy had 
one. 

Two children were called upon and 
made an acceptable recitation. It was 
then the turn of the class idol. He arose, 
began bravely, but with the second line 
halted, hesitated, and could get no far- 
ther. He sat down with the eyes of every 
boy and girl fixed on him in disappointed 
dismay, and what they saw on his part 
was not the old assurance, but a genuine 
embarrassment. 

The teacher made no comment, but 
plunged into an interesting new piece of 
work. She had won again the confidence 
of the pupils in her class. 
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“THE CHRISTMAS COACH, 1795”—J. L. G. Ferris 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HRISTMAS Eve has come 
again. Many people are go- 
ing home to make merry. 

There is a feeling of good times in the 
air, even though it is cold and there 
is snow on the ground. This fine 
coach has stopped at the corner of 
High Street and Second Street, in 
Philadelphia. There are a number of 
passengers, for the stagecoach was the 
most important means of travel. 

A stately gentleman is helping a 
young lady to alight from the coach. 
She has placed her foot on the wheel, 
and is giving her arm to him. 

One woman and her little daugh- 
ter have gotten out. How carefully 
the little girl holds her gift. The 
mother very likely has her basket 
packed with good things. She has 
turned her head to look down the 
street. This is an important arrange- 
ment, because it helps to hold the 
picture together. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


QUESTIONS 


Do you wish you had lived in the 
days when people rode in coaches? 
Which one of the passengers would 
you like to be? 

To whom do you think the dog be- 
longs? What would happen to the 
picture if the dog were not there? 
Do you think the Indian has been in 
the coach? 

What two colors has the artist 
used to give the feeling of Christmas? 
Is yellow an important color? 

Do the high lines of the court- 
house roof help make the picture 
more interesting? Do you think that 
the coach is going on to New York? 


THE PICTURE 


An attendant stands by with his 
lantern, for it will soon be dark. The 
last bits of sunset fill the sky. How 
soft the purple haze is! 

A jolly-looking man leans out of 
the window of the coach. Perhaps 
he wants to speak to the Indian who 
walks along so seriously. The woods- 
man on top of the coach is ready to 
protect the party as it travels along. 

Other people have driven up to 
High Street and stopped, for beyond 
the horses’ heads can be seen part of 
a covered wagon. The brick build- 
ing with the high-pitched roof and a 
flag over the entrance is the old court- 
house. Built before Independence 
Hall, it was the most important 
building in Philadelphia. 

The men who are leaving the 
courthouse must have been busy, but 
now they are on their way home to 
celebrate Christmas Eve. Tomorrow 
there willbe duck dinners, puddings, 


THE ARTIST 


IFE smiled on J. L. G. Ferris in many 
ways. Born in 1863, in Philadelphia, 
he had an inheritance and an environment 
that were to nurture his artistic success. His 
father was a portrait painter and etcher, and 
his mother’s brothers were all artists. Grow- 
ing up in the midst of such interests and with 
such guidance meant the laying of a very 
firm foundation for the young artist’s work. 
Ferris said that it was to his father that he 
owed his skill in rendering the human face. 

Because of the elder Ferris’ interest in 
Mariano Fortuny, he and his son traveled to 
Spain when the boy was eighteen years old. 
Coming into contact with such a genius as 
Fortuny was still greater encouragement to 
the young artist. The trip to Spain was no- 
table also because it was while he was at 
Granada that he sold his first picture. 

In 1884, he went to Paris to study with 
Jean Léon Géréme, for whom he had been 
named. It was Géréme who started him in 

(Continued on page 7 4) 


games, and singing. Holly and mis- 
tletoe will decorate the houses, and 
logs will crackle on the hearth. 

If there is a grandmother in the 
home, she will gather the children 
about her and tell the story of the 
first Christmas. The little girl in the 
picture perhaps will play hide-and- 
seek with her cousins, while the 
young lady may dance a minuet. 

The holly on the horses’ harness 
and the greens on top of the coach 
give a festive touch, carry the green 
color through the picture, and help 
to emphasize the central figures. The 
pointed roof leads us from the coach 
to the horses, and repeats the triangu- 
lar shape which the woodsman makes 
on top of the coach. 

The artist was interested in paint- 
ing pictures of our country’s history. 
He wanted the girls and boys of to- 
day to know how people lived and 
dressed and traveled long ago. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ACTIVITIES 


Make believe that you live in 1795, 
and are going away for Christmas. 
Tell a story of the journey in the 
coach or make pictures of the things 
you saw along the way. 

Make up a play, “Coming Home 
for Christmas.” There might be a 
dance to the music of “Jingle Bells,” 
games, and a minuet. 

This picture will give you ideas for 
Christmas cards with old-fashioned 
subjects. Some of them are: 

Little girl with gifts. 

Lantern and holly. 

Coach and horses. 

Houses with snow-covered roofs. 
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FOR DECEMBER 


CHOOL subjects for the primary grades 
found in this section and elsewhere in the 
current issue are summarized below. 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

Seatwork and handwork involving arithmetic 
appear on pages 26 and 30 respectively. Cor- 
relating items are found on pages 34 and 62, 
and there are suggestions in the unit on page 
18. Part of the seatwork at the bottom of 
page 36 deals with spelling. 
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A ToysHorp UNIT 


GRACE G HUNT 


TeacHer, First Grape, EMERSON ScHooL, NewTron Upper FAatts, MASSACHUSETTS 


I. Situation. 


A child brings to school a toy automo- 


bile (or any other toy). He shows it to 


Make doll house from orange crates. 
This may be decorated and furnished 
as children’s ability and interest lead. 


the teacher and children, explains how it 
works, and tells them, perhaps, who gave 
it to him. 
II. Carrying on the activity. 

Someone may ask where the automo- 


bile was bought. 


Make animal toys of cloth or heavy 
paper. The two sides may be sewed to- 
gether and filled with batting or small 
cut-up pieces of cloth or newspaper. 
Children enjoy adding the face, and 
then the toy is complete. 


Art; Handcrafi— 

Art appreciation material consists of the 
cover subject, the picture study lesson, and 
Plates I to VII. For Christmas gift sugges- 
tions, see items on pages 30, 34, 62, 63, and 64. 
Other ideas for handcraft, as well as for draw- 


ing, appear on pages 19, 26, 29, 32, and 63; 
in the units on pages 18 and 28; the play on 
page 24; the poster on page 35; and the seat- 
work at the top of page 36. 


Health; Hygiene; Recreation— 

An item on page 62 and the column, “For 
the Recess Period,” suggest pupil activities; 
the article on page 65 is for the teacher. 


Reply: “At the store.” 

Question: “What store?” 

Reply: “The toyshop.” 

Then the children may tell of visits to 


the toyshop, what they saw, and what 
they bought. 
III. Enlarging upon the activity. 


Have a visit to a real toyshop, if possi- 


B. Reading. 
1. Signs for the store. 
2. Signs giving cost of toys. 
3. Bulletin-board reading about the 
visit to the toyshop. 
4. Seatwork—directions for silent 
reading; tests. 
§. Reading charts. 


ble. If not, let the children bring in their 
toys and make a toyshop. Plan to have 
the children see and know many kinds of 
toys. Follow up by playing with toys at 
recess or exercise time in school. 
IV. Results to look for. 

A. Generosity—sharing toys. 


This is a drum. 

This is a big drum. 

I can beat this drum. 
I like to beat a drum. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language material is offered in the units on 
pages 18 and 28, as well as in the seatwork on 
pages 26 and 36. Miss Hageman’s unit, page 
28, is also valuable for literature classes, as 
are the Book Page and Plate VIII. Reading 
seatwork appears on pages 26 and 36. For 


We went to the toyshop. 
We saw the toyman. 


stories with activities see pages 31 and 33. 
Pages 18 and 35 and an item on page 62 pre- 
sent reading motivations, 


Nature Study— 

“Remember the Birds,” a story on page 33; 
the correlating blackboard picture on the 
opposite page; and Plate VI will be useful in 
nature-study lessons. 


Program Material— 

For program use there are four exercises, 
pages 20 and 24; nine recitations, pages 20 and 
21; four songs, pages 20, 21, and 22; a 
rhythm-band score, page 23; three plays, 
pages 21, 24, 25; music with simple dance 
directions, page 48; an item, page 63; and 
selections on pages 46 to 51. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

The cover subject and picture study lesson 
have a significant historical background. The 
unit on page 28 and Plate VI present ge- 
ography possibilities. This unit will also be 
useful in character education, as will the ar- 
ticle on page 15, the stories on pages 31, 33, 
and $4, the poster on page 35, Plate III, and 
an item on page 62. 


Units; Seatwork and Tests— 

The unit on this page deals with a toyshop 
activity; the one on page 28, with Christmas 
in other lands. ‘Three seatwork articles, one 
on page 26 and two on page 36, are offered this 
month, as well as questions and activities in the 
picture study lesson. 











B. Courtesy. 
1. Being polite to toyman. 
2. Being polite while others are 
talking. , 
C. Care of property. 
1. Careful handling of toys. 
2. Keeping toys in good condition. 
3. Putting toys away after playing 
with them. 
D. Stimulation of thought. 
1. Who made the toys. 
2. What they are made of. 
3. How they are decorated. 
E. Stimulation of interest in all work 
that is an outgrowth of the activity. 


V. Development. 


A. Handwork. 

Make pictures of toys, and then a 
toyshop window for displaying them. 
Strips of paper may be pasted or pinned 
to blackboard or burlap-covered wall, 
to represent a shop window. Children 
may pin or paste in this window pic- 
tures of the toys they have made. 

From empty cardboard boxes, make 
toys, as carts, automobiles, trucks, en- 
gines, and toy furniture. They could 
be colored or painted. The teacher 
should provide materials, if necessary, 
and a place to display the toys. 


The boys said, ““Good morning.” 

The girls said, “Good morning.” 

The toyman said, “Good morning. 
Come and see the toys.” 

The boys liked the carts. 

The girls liked the dolls. 

They all had a good time. 


A booklet could be made of these 
reading charts and illustrated by pic- 
tures drawn by children or cut from 
magazines. 

C. Language. 

1. Description of toys brought to 

school. 

2. Visit to the toyshop. 

3. Materials used in making toys and 

the people who make them. 

4. Discussion of Santa Claus, if unit 

is developed at Christmas time. 

§. Conversation with the toyman at 

toyshop. 
D. Number. 

1. Make toy money to use for the 

store. 

2. Cost of toys. 

3. Simple problems, involving buy- 

ing, and making change. 

4. Counting. 

§. Recognizing number of articles. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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DRAWING Easy CHRISTMAS PICTURES 


JESSIE TODD 


SupPERVisor OF ART, UNIversiITy ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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N DECEMBER children like to draw 
Christmas pictures. The large illus- 
tration shows the steps in drawing 
action figures and a seated figure. 

After the lesson, the class may use similar 
figures in Christmas scenes, such as those 
seen below. The procedure may be sume- 
what as follows. 

Draw a circle for the head. Next draw 
lines to make the cap or hair. Then add 
the other lines. Follow these steps when 
you first make action figures. Then you 
may make up your own steps. 

When people run, walk, ski, or skate, 
the back slants. Remember this when 
you draw action figures. 

You can draw a Santa Claus just as you 
draw a boy, except that Santa should be 
fatter, and have a beard and big boots. 
You may like to draw a Christmas tree; 
or you could show part of a tree, and have 
children sitting or standing near by. 
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ARRANGEMENT FoR “A CHEERFUL GREETING” 


A Cheerful Greeting 


Blanche Sprague 


AN Exercise For E1iGHT CHILDREN 


(Children carry letters forming VERY 
GLAD and, on the reverse side, TO SEE 
YOU. Each speaks a line.) 


We're as happy as can be, 

Soon the reason you will! see, 

Gladness is in every heart, 

Now you only know a part! 

Here’s the reason in a rhyme: 

At this very pleasant time (reverse 
cards) 

We are all so glad you came 

And we hope you'll feel the same. 


Six Little Dollies 
Dorothy C. Retsloff 


AN EXERCISE FOR GIRLS 


(Six little girls march in, in single file, 
keeping time to music, face front, and 
recite, suiting actions to words.) 


We are six little dollies, the best in the 
city; 

Six little dollies, the best in the world. 

Just see our new dresses so nice and so 
pretty, 

Our cheeks plump and rosy, our hair 
all in curls. 


We are just the right present for some 
little miss, 

We turn very slowly, now that way, now 
this. 

On our toes we spin, then we face about, 

Our knees bend quickly, our toes turn 
out. 


Our eyes we can move and our fingers, 
too; 
Our arms we can stretch far out toward 


you. 
Six little dollies with hair all in curls 
Want to belong to six nice little girls. 
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Christmas Greeting 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


A BrcInNner’s RECITATION 


Although I’m very, very young, 
I have a greeting old, 
And of all the kinds of greetings 
It’s the best one ever told— 
Merry Christmas! 


_ Christmas Bells 
Lilias Cole 


(May be sung to tune: “Jingle Bells.’”’) 


Jingle, silver bells, 
Jingle through the night; 
There comes Santa’s sleigh 
In the moonshine bright. 
How the reindeer prance 
Through the snowy drifts, 
Just as though they knew the sleigh 
Was packed with Christmas gifts. 


Mother’s Christmas 
Sarah Grames Clark 


(Child wears wraps; carries purse.) 


It’s just ten days until Christmas and so 

I’ve counted my pennies and made plans 
to go 

To the best of the shops—something spe- 
cial, you know— 

To select a fine gift for my mother! 


I wonder how much of my money ’twill 
take— 

If any’s left over, I'll buy her a cake 

With the very best icing the baker can 


HESE six pages of pri- 
mary entertainment ma- 
terial offer recitations, plays, 
exercises, songs, and also a 
rhythm-band selection. The 





An Acrostic 
Virginia Baker 


AN EXERCISE FOR TWELVE CHILDREN 


C is for candy for girls and boys, 

H is for horns that make a noise, 

R_ is for reindeer, strong and fleet, 

I is for ice cream, pink and sweet, 

S is for stockings, where gifts we find, 
T is for toys of every kind, 

M is for music, tuneful and bright, 

A is for angels that sang in the night, 
S is for snowballs, skates, and a sled, 


E is for evergreen wreaths tied in red, 
V is for volumes with letters of gold, 
E is for every good story they hold. 


In unison— 
These letters stand for Christmas Eve, 
When gifts from Santa we'll receive. 


What They Want 


Hope Nelson 


Archie wants a pair of skates, 
Johnnie wants a sled, 

Doris wants a silken scarf 
And a sweater red; 


Margaret wants a dolly’s house, 
The twins want Indian suits, 
Baby wants a worsted ball, 


And Jim, some rubber boots. 


A CHRISTMAS TOY SONG 


make— 
What a Christmas I'll make for my 

mother! 
Words aND MusSICcC BY 





Claus 
Claus 


San - ta 


San - ta 





this is the 
this is the 


way I plav 


way I rock 


brought me a 


brought me a 


HARRIET LOVEJOY 


And 
And 


big brass horn, 


ba - by doll, 


it, Too, too, too, too, too, 
it, Loo, loo, loo, loo, loo. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


illustrations show some cos- 
tumes and settings. Six pages 
of excellent program numbers 
also appear in the Intermedi- 
ate and Upper Grades Section. 





Christmas Stockings 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Christmas is a happy time 
To Betty, Dot, and me, 

We wake up very early, 
And hurry down to see 


What’s in the Christmas stockings 
We hung there in a row, 

Upon the hallway mantel, 
Above the Yule log’s glow. 


They were so limp last evening, 
But now they’re sure to be 
Crammed full of nice surprises 

For Betty, Dot, and me. 


Christmas Magic 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


What a shining 

And Christmasy sight 
Of hurrying crowds, 

And of windows alight! 


Something of Christmas 
In everyday places, 
Something of Christmas 
On all people’s faces! 


And on the corner, 
A Christmas-tree store 
Where only the grocer’s 
Was before! 





A Good Example 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The folks that live in Sweden 

_ To poles tie sheaves of wheat 

So that the birds on Christmas 
Shall have enough to eat. 


We cannot go to Sweden, 
But we can do as they 

And give our friends, the bird folk, 
A feast on Christmas Day. 


Betty Lou’s Tree 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


This year I had a lovely gift, 
A living Christmas tree, 

And out here in the garden 
We've planted it, you see. 


And now my new tree will live on, 
And Daddy says that he 

Will buy for me each Christmas 
A growing Christmas tree. 


Not Polite 
Maude Wood Henry 


Mother says it’s not polite 
To watch for Santa Claus; 
He likes to slip in late at night, 
Unseen by us, because— 
She doesn’t know exactly why— 
But thinks it is because he’s shy. 


And so I stay in bed, although 
It’s hard as hard can be; 
It always does excite me, for 
I'd like so much to see 
Him scramble down our chimney place, 
With black soot on his jolly face! 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


Worps anv Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





Balls a-gleam-ing, Tin-sel stream-ing, Pres-ents hung for you and me, 


Car-ols ring - ing, Hol-ly swing - ing, Pres-ents wrapped to give a-way, 


Lights to twin-kle, Snow to sprin-kle, Help to make a Christ - mas tree. 


Win - dows light - ed, Friends in - vit - ed, Help to make a Christ - mas Day. 




















Santa CLaus JuNIoR AND SoME or His Doits 


Santa Claus Junior 
Mabelle E. Steele 


A CuHristMas PLay FoR BEGINNERS 


No scenery is needed for this play. It 
may be given in any classroom or on a 
stage. The characters are Santa Claus 
Junior, ten children dressed as dolls, two 
dressed as Jumping Jacks, Santa Claus 
Senior, and voices from the audience. 


THE Pray 


(Santa Claus Junior enters from door- 
way at back of stage. He comes forward, 
talking as he comes.) 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—Hiullo, folks. 
I’m Santa Claus’s little boy. They call 
me Santa Claus Junior. I’ve just come 
from the North Pole with a load of dolls 
that Santa left behind when he started 
out on his trip this year. He was in such 
a hurry that he forgot all about them. 
Mother Santa told me to take one of the 
smaller reindeer and hurry after him. She 
said I’d probably catch up with him by 
the time I got to (name of school). Is 
this (name of school) ? 

VOICE FROM AUDIENCE—Yes, this is 
(name of school). 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—The dolls are 
outside, and they are cold. May I bring 
them in to get warm? 

SEVERAL VOICES FROM AUDIENCE— Yes, 
do. Bring them in. 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—AIl right, I'll 
bring them in and when they get warm 
perhaps they'll sing and dance for you. 

(He goes off stage at back and returns 
immediately with ten children dressed as 
dolls. They walk stiffly. He lines them 
up facing the audience.) 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—Now I'll wind 
them up. (He walks behind them, wind- 
ing a toy watch or any toy that will make 
a winding noise.) Talk to the folks. (He 


bends one forward and it says “Mama.” 
(Continued on page 62) 
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BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 


Worps anv Music spy JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 





La - dies and gen - tle - men, chil - dren dear, Beau - ti - ful Christ - 





mas will soon be here. Can-dles bloom on our Christ-mas tree, 





Chil - dren are car - ol - ing joy - ous - ly, Gold - en stars in the sky 





a - bove Shine on us now with a mes-sage of love. La-dies and _ gen- 





tle - men, chil - dren dear, Beau - ti - ful Christ - mas will soon be here. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Worps AND Music sy JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 





Win - ter snow, fall white for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas. 


Gold-en bells, ring sweet and clear for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas. 





Lit - tle can - dles, twin - kle bright for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas. 


Sing, oh, sing, chil - dren dear, for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas. 





Grow green, fra - grant pine; star - light, shine, shine For 


Lift your Voic - ¢€s high, fill - ing earth and sky For 





Christ - mas, for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas. 
Christ - mas, for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas, for Christ - mas. 
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THE TOY PARADE 


Worps anv Music sy J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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PIANO Look at the dolls who form in line, An-i- mals, row on row, While next the bi - cy - cles 
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TUNED BELLS 
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RHYTHM 
STICKS 


WOOD BLOCK 
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PIANO bright - ly shine, All stand - ing read - y 





go! Sing hur-rah- for the toy pa - rade 
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PIANO We will be the band. Strike up and play, they’re on the way! Hur - rah for the toy pa - rade! 





R INDICATES RAP OF TAMBOURINE; S INDICATES SHAKE. IF DRUMS ARE DESIRED, THEY MAY PLAY THE PART SCORED FOR THE XYLOPHONE, 
PARTS FOR INSTRUMENTS ARE WRITTEN IN % MEASURE FOR EASE IN READING, 








The Christmas Store 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


A DRAMATIZATION AND A Hanpwork EXHIBIT 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CUSTOMERS: (1) A mother with a 
large family of children of various ages. 
(2) Triplets, identically dressed. (3) A 
grandmother. (4) A child with her 
parents. 

a | Usual clothes. 

FLOOR MAN 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Contrived by the 
use of a good-sized carton with the bot- 
tom removed, and decorated with colored 
paper. The box is hung from a child’s 
shoulders, the child, in clown costume, 
standing inside, with head and shoulders 
protruding. 

poitts—Any number of children, in 
costumes most easily worked out by the 
pupils. The dolls should include triplet 
dolls, in identical costumes. 

TINKER TOYS—Any number. Costumes 
may be made by dressing children in large 
cover-all suits of crépe paper, and tying 
string at intervals along arms, legs, and 
body. The paper may then be puffed out 
between the strings. 

ANIMALS—Any number. Animals can 
be contrived by the use of two children, 
who form the fore and hind legs, and ma- 
nipulate the movements of the animal. A 
cloth covering simulating the animal’s 
body covers the children, and to it are at- 
tached the head and tail of the animal. 


THE PLay 


(A toy store, with counters in the fore- 
ground. The backdrop is composed of 
wide strips of crépe paper. The stock of 
the store consists of handwork which has 
been made in class for a Christmas ex- 
hibit. The stock also includes children 
dressed as toys, who are among the char- 
acters of the play.) 


- inquiries of the Floor Man. 
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(The Customers are walking about the 
store, inspecting the stock, and making 
The Clerks 
are pointing out the attractions of the 
merchandise. Several minutes of this ac- 
tion, with spontaneous dialogue, can be 
developed by teacher and children. Then 
all sing “Beautiful Christmas.” [Turn 
to page 22.] 

MOTHER WITH FAMILY (fo Clerk, 
going toward Jack-in-the-Box)—How 
much is this beautiful jack-in-the-box? 

FIRST CLERK—Only a penny to large 
families, madam. Would you like it? 

(Jack-in-the-Box proceeds to a promi- 
nent position, as the Mother and Family 
crowd about him. The Clerk may extol 
his charms, in dialogue worked out by 
the class.) 

SECOND CLERK (joining the group)— 
It will please all the family. 

THIRD CLERK—It will call the chil- 
dren’s father in time to go to work. 
(Demonstrates by closing the lid of the 
box on the child’s head. Jack-in-the-Box 
bobs out as soon as the hand is removed, 
and says, “Time to get up!’’) 

MOTHER WITH FAMILY—We can’t af- 
ford to be without him. Please deliver 
him on the day before Christmas. (Chil- 
dren laugh and clap hands.) 

(The Triplets and one of the Clerks 
advance to the center of the stage.) 

TRIPLETS—We want to buy a doll. 

CLERK—We have dolls of all kinds. 
(Leads forth Dolls, making them walk, 
talk, laugh, and cry. Finally the Trip- 
let Dolls are led to the center of the 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A Succestep Openinc Scene ror “THE CHristMas SToRE” 


Christmas Time 
Jessie B. McCurrach 


AN ASSEMBLY EXERCISE FOR GRADE 2 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JACK FROST AND THREE HELPERS— 
white suits trimmed with silver; carry 
paintbrushes. 

SNOWFLAKES (4)—white dresses, caps. 


HOLLY GIRLS (4)—green dresses 
trimmed with red rosettes. 
MISTLETOE Boys (4)—light green 


suits, with white rosettes as buttons. 

SANTA CLAUS—usual costume. 

(Santa stands at center of stage, and 
the four groups of characters, facing 
front, each form a diagonal line from 
Santa toward one corner of stage—right 
back, Snowflakes; left back, Mistletoe 
Boys; right front, Holly Girls; and left 
front, Jack Frost and Helpers. Charac- 
ters, in turn, skip to the front, say their 
lines, and return to place.) 

JACK FROST— 

I am little Jack Frost, ho, ho, 
With my Helpers three, you know. 

FIRST HELPER— 

When the chilly north winds blow, 
We take our brushes and off we go, 

SECOND HELPER— 

To paint on the windows a castle 
and tree, 

River and lake and a mountain, 
maybe; 

THIRD HELPER— 

And make them all beautiful to see 
For Christmas time. 

FIRST SNOWFLAKE— 

We are snowflakes; down we come 
From cloudy skies that are our home. 

SECOND SNOWFLAKE— 

We fly to the trees so brown and tall, 
Lighting on the branches all; 

THIRD SNOWFLAKE— 

And the bare ground we cover quite 
With a blanket soft and light, 

FOURTH SNOWFLAKE— 

To make the earth all pure and white 
For Christmas time. 

FIRST HOLLY GIRL— 

We are the holly, the holly so green; 
Our leaves are of a glossy sheen. 

SECOND HOLLY GIRL— 

And our clustering berries, so red 
and bright, 
Always are a pretty sight. 

THIRD HOLLY GIRL— 

Into the finest wreaths we’re bound, 
To hang in the windows all around. 

FOURTH HOLLY GIRL— 

There is joy where we are found 


For Christmas time. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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A Christmas Party 
Nina Willis Walter 


A Pray For Pupits oF VaryInc AGES 
CHARACTERS 


GROUP OF LITTLE GEORGIE PORGIE 


GIRLS MISS MUFFET 
CHORUS OF OLDER SPIDER 
CHILDREN TOMMY TUCKER 


TOWN CRIER 
JACK AND JILL FLOWERS 
MOTHER GOOSE OLD KING COLE 
MARY (withalamb) FIVE PAGES 
BO-PEEP TWo Boys (with 


MISTRESS MARY 


HUMPTY DUMPTY harmonicas) 
JACK HORNER BLACKBIRDS 
KNAVE OF HEARTS (any number) 
QUEEN OF HEARTS BROWNIES 

KING OF HEARTS (any number) 
JACK BE NIMBLE PIED PIPER 


BOY BLUE 


As the play begins, a group of little 
girls, each holding a doll, is seen seated 
about the Christmas tree. Use rocking 
chairs if possible, or have the girls rock 
the dolls in their arms. They begin to 
sing, very softly, “Rock-a-bye Baby” or 
any other lullaby, rocking as they sing. 

At the back of the stage the chorus, 
composed of older girls and boys, is seat- 
ed. As the little girls finish, the chorus 
sings any desired Christmas song. At the 
finish of the Christmas song, the Town 
Crier enters, ringing a bell. 


THE Pray 


TOWN CRIER—Hear ye, hear ye, hear 
ye! Come one, come all, to Mother 
Goose’s Christmas party. (He goes to 
side of stage and sits where seats have been 
provided for each character that enters. 
Enter Jack and Jill, Jack with his head 
bound up. He and Jill carry a large pail. 
Mother Goose follows them.) 

MOTHER GOOSE—Merry Christmas. 

ALL—Merry Christmas, Mother Goose. 

MOTHER GOOSE (indicating Jack and 
Jill)—Do you know these children? 

(The chorus sings “Jack and Jill” while 
Jack and Jill walk across the stage and 
find seats. Mother Goose stands or sits 
toward back of stage, facing audience.) 

MOTHER GOOSE—Here are some more. 

(The chorus sings the following songs 
as the characters enter one at a time and 
take their places on the benches: “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” “Little Bo-Peep,” 
“Humpty Dumpty,” and “Little Jack 
Horner.”’) 

(The Knave of Hearts runs in, looking 
back over his shoulder at the Queen of 
Hearts, who comes after him, scolding.) 


QUEEN OF HEARTS—Come back here 
with those tarts! The king is angry. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS—Let him rave. 

KING OF HEARTS (entering with an 
angry stride)—Behead the wretch who 
stole my tarts! 

(The Knave runs and hides behind 
Mother Goose, who takes him by the arm, 
leads him.to a bench, and motions for him 
to sit down. The King and Queen find 
seats.) 

(As the characters enter, one at a time, 
the chorus sings these songs: “Jack Be 
Nimble,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Geergie 
Porgie,” “Little Miss Muffet.” 

(Each character performs the act ap- 
propriate to his part. Spider—a child in 
a black suit with black stockings on arms 
and legs—follows Miss Muffet. She looks 
over her shoulder, cries “Help, help,” and 
runs to her seat. The Spider also finds a 
seat. Enter Little Tommy Tucker.) 

TOMMY TUCKER— 

I'm Tommy Tucker; 
I want my supper. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Then you must sing. 

TOMMY TUCKER—W hat? 

MOTHER GOOsE—Anything. 

(Tommy Tucker sings, and then finds 
a seat, while the others clap.) 

(Enter Mistress Mary with a group of 
girls dressed in colored crépe-paper cos- 
tumes, to represent flowers. Mary carries 
a sprinkling can. The chorus sings “Mis- 
tress Mary,” while the Flowers skip about 
Mary in a circle, holding hands.) 

(Enter Old King Cole, with two Pages 
holding up his train. He stops in the cen- 
ter of the stage.) 


25 


KING COLE (roaring)—Where is my 
pipe? (A Page runs in with a huge pipe. 
He stands to one side of King Cole.) 
Where is my bowl? (Another Page runs 
in with a huge bowl, and stands on the 
other side of King Cole.) Where are my 
fiddlers three? (Another Page runs in.) 

PAGE—They’ve sprained their wrists, 
your Majesty. 

KING COLE—What, all of them? 

PAGE—Yes, your Majesty. 

KING COLE— 

Oh, my, oh, me, 
Oh, what a stew! 
No fiddlers three— 

(Two boys with harmonicas rise from 
the chorus. One speaks.) 

BOY—Sir, won’t we do? 

KING COLE— 

Why, bless me, boy, 
Of course you may; 
I'd dearly love 

To hear you play. 

(The boys play “Old King Cole” on 
their harmonicas, King keeping time with 
his hands and head. As they play it a 
second time, King does a little jig.) 

KING COLE— 

Fine, fine, fine. 
The fiddlers are fired, 
And you are hired. 

(King Cole finds a seat. Pages sit on 
the floor at his feet. He calls to one of 
them.) 

KING COLE—Page! Tell the cook to 
hurry up with that blackbird pie. I’m 
hungry. 

(A Page hurries out, and returns at 
once, followed by a group of children 
dressed as blackbirds. The chorus sings 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence” while the 
Blackbirds “fly” about the stage until the 
song is finished, and then find seats. Some 
disorderly Brownies enter, playing tag 
with one another.) 

(Continued on page 74) 
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PRIMARY CHRISTMAS SEATWORK 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Primary TEACHER, WHITEsIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, Missouri 











Santa Claus left these dolls for Mary. 
The second doll is Betty. 

The third doll is Peggy. 

The first doll is Hetty. 


Above each doll write its name. 

Color Hetty’s dress blue. 

Color Peggy’s dress yellow. , 

Color Betty’s dress pink. 

Draw a ribbon bow on the right side of 
Peggy’s head. Color it blue. 

Draw a sash around Betty’s waist. Color it 
red. 

Draw a bonnet on Hetty’s head. Color it 
pink. 





Below are some language verses. Select the cor- 
rect words within the parentheses and write 
them in the blanks. 


One red candle 

shining on the tree. (Was, Were) 
Jack put on two more 
And now there _ three. (is, are) 


I once Santa (saw, seen) 
Riding in his sleigh. 
Have you ever 

Riding in this way? 


Santa (saw, seen) 


Betty four oranges; (ate, eat, eight) 
Jack seven. (ate, eat, eight) 

They added to find 

They had eleven. (eat, ate, eaten) 











In each of the sentences below draw a ring 
around the word within the parentheses that will 
make the sentence right. 


Snow is (sweet, hard, blue, cold). 

Christmas trees (grow, talk, run, play). 

A sled has (wheels, wings, runners, legs) . 

Reindeer are (icy, hungry, fat, brown). 

Christmas is a time to be (sad, happy, cross). 

At Christmas time we hang up our (shoes, 
chairs, stockings) . 

A talking doll says (no, yes, mama). 

For Christmas decorations we use (lilacs, 
holly, wild flowers) . 

A top (spins, slides, skips) . 








Draw five green candles and three red candles. 
Five candles and three candles ‘are 
candles. 


~~ 3 = ) 3 
3+5 = 3 5 
Draw five blue balls and four orange balls. 
Five balls and four balls are balls. 
$4t4= 5 4 
4+5 = 4 5 
Draw six brown drums and two red drums. 
Six drums and two drums are ___ _ drums. 
é43 = 6 2 
a4 5 = 2 6 
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HELEN M. HAGEMAN 


Teacner, Grave 3, Invinc SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, NEw Jersey 


I. Situation. 

Our class, in which there are many na- 
tionalities, has been assigned an assembly 
program. During the Christmas season 
the children are interested in stories, pic- 
tures, and songs about how other peoples 
observe Christmas. They report how their 
parents celebrated the holiday in their 
homelands. The class finds the compari- 
son of customs so interesting that we de- 
cide to share the results with the rest of 
the school in an assembly program. 

II. General objectives. 

A. To create a feeling of world friend- 

ship. 

B. To foster a sympathetic under- 

standing of life in other countries. 

C. To give the child with a foreign 

background a feeling of security. 

D. To prevent an American superior- 

ity complex. 

III. Specific objectives. 

A. To teach a definite body of facts 

about the homelands of Europe. 

B. To provide opportunity for sharing 

our discoveries with other classes in a 

way that will establish good habits of 

oral and written composition. 

C. To stimulate appreciation of music 

of the homelands. 
IV. Activities. 

A. Do research work. 

1. Ask parents about celebrating 
Christmas in their homelands. 

2. Bring to class homeland stories, 
poems, songs, pictures, and clothing. 
3. Look in books and magazines for 
relevant material, 


B. Keep records of findings. 
1. Make notebook for each land 
studied. 
2. Keep individual chart of books 
read which bear on this unit. 
C. Sing folk songs and songs written 
by homelands composers. 
D. Listen to phonograph records of 
music of homelands. 
E. Learn dances, rhythms, story plays, 
and singing games. 
F. Paint a wall frieze depicting cos- 
tumes of homelands. 
G. Make a floor scene of Venice. In- 
clude paper dolls in native costume. 
H. Make up an assembly program. 
1. Songs of homelands sung by the 
whole class, groups, and individuals. 
2. Poems of homelands in foreign 
languages and English translations. 
3. Original dramatization of a 
Czechoslovakian play, “The Great 
Amber Road,” the production to in- 
clude a homeland dance. 
I. Design and paint scenery for stage. 
J. Plan costumes and properties. 
V. Correlations. 
A. Art. 
1. Illustrate booklets with action 
figures, and design covers. 
2. Make Venetian gondola scene on 
blackboard. 
3.. Paint wall frieze of people in na- 
tional costume. 
4. Design toys. 
§. Plan and make costumes for play. 
6. Prepare scenery for play. 
7. Construct floor scene of Italy. 











CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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B. Arithmetic. 
1. Bring in and evaluate coins of 
homelands. 
2. Make patterns for costumes. 
3. Estimate sizes for scenery and 
models. 
C. Music. 
1. Memorize designated songs. 
2. Read from sight designated songs. 
3. Develop appreciation through 
listening. 
D. Health and physical education. 
1. Compare foods of different coun- 
tries. 
2. Learn dances and story plays of 
homelands. 
3. Play homeland games learned 
from natives. 
E. Language. 
1. Oral discussions. 
a) Customs of homelands. 
b) Contents of assembly pro- 
gram. 
c) Dramatization of a story. 
2. Storytelling by teacher and pu- 
pils. 
3. Written work. 
a) Stories for booklets. 
b) Parts of play. 
c) Program of play to send to 
newspaper. 
F. Reading. 
1. Bulletin-board items. 
2. Blackboard stories. 
3. Books containing stories of home- 
lands. 
4. Geography reference material. 
§. Objective tests in social studies. 
(Continued on page 76) 





RE there children of for- 
eign parentage in your 
room? If so, a study such as 
this offers suggestions for a 
significant Christmas program 
for assembly or home-room use. 








GERMANY 





SCOTLAND 
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A Girt Pec BoarD 


DORIS I BATEMAN 


A GIFT that a primary-grade child can easily make for the 
little sister or brother at home is a peg board. Select a 
cardboard box about eight inches square and one and one-half 
inches deep. If the box has writing on it, paste a piece of plain 
heavy paper over the surface. A bright-colored box left from 
last Christmas would be very suitable for making this gift 
peg board. 

Using a ruler and a pencil, make on the cover seven dots, one 
inch from the edge and one inch apart. Make six more rows 
with a space of one inch between them. (See Figure 1.) 

Make the holes for the pegs with a heavy darning needle, 
piercing the cardboard carefully in order not to bend it. Then 
make each hole larger by twisting the point of an ice pick or an 
embroidery stiletto in it, until the hole is round and smooth, 
but not too large. Make all holes the same size. 

To finish the peg board, paint a small circle in some contrast- 
ing color around each hole. Add a narrow band of the same 
color around the entire edge of the peg board. 

The pegs are wooden golf tees. (See Figure 3.) They come 
in many bright colors and can be bought at a ten-cent store. 
When the peg board is not in use, the pegs can be stored inside 
the box until the next playtime. (See Figure 2.) 


Og 


A TREE DECORATION 


PHILIPINE M. SCHMITT 














 & MAKE this decoration no sewing or pasting is required. 
Cut the center of heavy construction paper, and cut slits 
as shown in the diagram (A). Using a contrasting color, cut 
four petals (B). These may be of a lighter-weight paper if 
desired, and may be of two contrasting colors, alternated, in- 
stead of one. 

Fold the petals through the center, as shown in the diagram 
(B), making a sharp crease. Slit the petals as shown. The 
length of the slit when the petal is folded should be equal to 
the distance from the-middle point of the center section to the 
beginning of each slit in the center section. This will allow 
the creased edges of the petals to exactly meet in the center of 
the ornament. Slide the creased edges of the petals through 
alternating slits of the center section. 

Where the petals meet at the top of the ornament, punch 
small holes for a hanger. Attach either thread or wire such as 
is used for hanging ornaments to a Christmas tree. Punch 
holes where the petals meet at the base and fasten. 
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A Peg Board 








Fig. 3 
Golf Tee 





Fig. 2 








CARDBOARD loys 


SADIE GUY HUNT 


Primary Art TEacHer, Pustic Sctioois, Winston-SaLemM, NorTH CAROLINA 


HILDREN will 


enjoy 
making toys such as 
those shown here. They are 


cut from cardboard, and 
painted in pleasing colors. 

These toys may be put to 
various uses. As Christmas 
decorations, cardboard toys 
are very effective placed 
above the blackboard or un- 
der the Christmas tree. They 
may be used in connection 
with a toyshop unit in place 
of the children’s own toys. 
A great variety of cardboard 
toys can be utilized with a 
doll-house activity. Other 
ways of using the toys in the 
classroom will suggest them- 
selves to teachers. 
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A GFT FoR SANTA CLAUS 


THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


FORMERLY, ELEMENTARY TEACHER, PuBLic ScHOooLs, EprnBurG, ILLINOIS 


T WAS the day before Christmas, 
and Micky, Nicky, and Dicky, the 
three fat elves, were writing letters 
to Santa Claus. “How do you spell 

‘ball’?” asked Micky. 

“Everyone knows that,” said Nicky. 
“It’s b-a-l-l, of course.” 

Scritch, scritch, scritch went three lit- 
tle pencils. Rustle, rustle, rustle went 
the letters to Santa Claus. 

“[’m not writing a regular letter,” said 
Dicky, “for there are a number of words 
I can’t spell. I’m just making a list of the 
things I want Santa to leave in my stock- 
ing.” 

“My list is as long as my stocking,” 
said Micky. “Do you suppose Santa 
Claus will mind?” 

“Of course not,” cried Nicky. “Santa 
loves to fill stockings for everyone.” 

Micky jumped to his feet excitedly. 

“Oh, I say!” he cried. “I’ve just 
thought of something. Who fills Santa’s 
stocking? Who trims Santa’s tree? Who 
cooks his Christmas dinner?” 

The three elves looked at one another 
in astonishment. 

“Well,” said Micky, as he pinned his 
Christmas list to his stocking, “perhaps 
Santa has never had a Christmas dinner. 
I'm going right into the kitchen and cook 
one and pack it in a basket [I'll leave it 
here for him to take with him when he 
comes tonight.” 

He went to the clothes closet and put 
on a cook’s tall white cap and a clean 
white apron. 

“Well,” said Nicky, as he pinned his 
list to his stocking, “perhaps Santa Claus 
has never had a Christmas tree. I’m going 
right out to the Green Woodlands and 
hunt for a Christmas tree. I'll trim it 
and leave it here for Santa.” 

He went to the clothes closet and be- 
gan putting on his outdoor things—two 
sweaters and a leather jacket, a red wool 
stocking cap and muffler, a pair of gloves 
and a pair of mittens, and a pair of high 
four-buckled galoshes! 

“Well,” said Dicky, as he pinned his 
list to his stocking, “perhaps Santa Claus 
never hangs up his stocking I’m going 
to take our red pocketbook and buy some 
presents at the store. I'll put them in a 
stocking for him here by ours.” 

He went to the clothes closet and put 
on his very best clothes—his sky-blue 
slipover sweater, his very best muffler 
with red pin stripes, his green over- 
coat with black velvet lapels, his high silk 
hat with fur ear muffs, his brown leather 
gloves, and his -shiny black rubbers. 





Suggested Activities 


Read the story to the class and 
discuss it with them. 

Ask the pupils to draw pic- 
tures to illustrate the story, and 
write a title under each one. 

Encourage the class to decide 
on some “Gifts for Santa” which 
they can make. Have them list 
the gifts, and the names of those 
who are to receive them. 

The pupils could make birds’ 
Christmas trees at home. 





Bang! went the kitchen door, and 
Micky began murmuring to himself as he 
stirred up the fire. 

“Tl roast the little gray goose and 
— some celery and bake some cookies 
an oe ae 

Bang! went the side door, and Nicky 
began murmuring to himself as he went 
through the Green Woodlands. 

“Til hunt for the~ tallest, greenest, 
straightest, prettiest fir tree. I'll trim it 
with tinsel and candles and popcorn 
ME seas 

Bang! went the front door, and Dicky 
began murmuring to himself as he en- 
tered the Green Woodlands’ store. 

“T’'ll buy some books and neckties and 
shirtsand . ... 

“Woo-00-00!” shrieked the North 
Wind as it chased the snowflakes across 
the fields. “Woo-00-00!” 

It was much, much later, and ‘way 
past the little elves’ bedtime when they 
came again to the big living room. 

“Well, well,” cried a deep voice. “I 
thought you were in bed and fast asleep.” 

The elves turned quickly from the fire, 
and there at the door was Santa himself! 


“Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried the three 
little elves. “How can we ever explain 
to Santa Claus!” 

“Go ahead and explain,” said Santa. 
“T promise not to be cross.” 

Micky began bravely. “Today we 
just happened to think that there was 
no one to cook your Christmas dinner, 
trim your Christmas tree, or fill your 
stocking. So we decided to do it. I 
went into the kitchen and cooked a very 
good dinner. Then a man came along and 
said his family would have no Christmas 
dinner, so I gave him yours!” 

Nicky spoke up. “I found a Christ- 
mas tree for you, Santa, but as I was 
bringing it home to trim, the little birds 
told me that the snow had covered their 
food. So I trimmed the tree with pop- 
corn, suet, corn, and nuts, and left it in 
the forest for the birds’ Christmas tree!” 

Dicky’s story was much like that of his 
brothers. He said, “I went to the store to 
buy presents to put in your stocking, 
Santa, but I bought toys for a family of 
children who had none.” 

The elves sat down and began to cry. 

“Come! Come!” cried Santa. “I want 
to thank you for the dinner and tree and 
other gifts.” 

“But we gave them away!” cried the 
elves, wiping their eyes vigorously. 

“Surely,” said Santa, “you’ve heard 
this rhyme: 

*To make a gift for Santa Claus 

Is plain as one and one; 

You make a gift for someone 

Who'd otherwise have none.’ ”’ 

“Do you really mean it?” cried the 
elves. 

“Certainly, I do,” Santa replied. “Now 
skip off to bed and don’t peep to see what 
I'm putting in your stockings!” 

The three elves squinched their eyes 
tight shut and skipped off to bed. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR DECEMBER 


RALPH AVERY 
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Snowy roofs in the calendar design this month remind us that December ushers in the winter season. The birds that stay with us in cold 
weather appreciate a bit of food; use Miss Moore’s story, opposite, and the blackboard illustration to interest pupils in this subject. 
Next comes a Christmas heading, while children singing Christmas carols make a colorful border design. 
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THREE CHRISTMAS STORIES 





The Dolls’ Christmas Tree 


Rebecca Deming Moore 


WO playmates, Judy and Janet, 
had said cross words to each 
other. Judy did not know just 
how it had happened. They 

had been playing at Janet’s home. Janet 
had noticed a tear in the dress Judy’s doll, 
Maisie, was wearing. 

“Maisie ought to have a new dress for 
the Christmas-tree party,” Janet had 
said, pointing to the tear. 

“Maisie has plenty of dresses,” snapped 
Judy. 

“T should think she would wear some- 
thing else then,” Janet snapped back. “I 
wouldn’t let my Polly be seen in a torn 
old dress like that.” 

Then the cross words came faster and 
faster. Both little girls grew very angry. 
Judy took her doll and marched home. 

The next day Judy was sorry. She 
wished she could take back the cross 
words. She sat by a window and won- 
dered what to do. The day had seemed 
very long with no Janet to play with. 

Judy had mended the tear in Maisie’s 
dress. She had dressed and undressed her 
half a dozen times and combed her hair 
in new ways. 

Then she looked at the tiny flowerpot 
Christmas tree that she and Janet had 
planned to trim for the two dolls. At last 
she put it away. It would be no fun to 
trim it for Maisie alone. What a pity that 
the dolls’ Christmas would be spoiled! 

Judy looked over to the next house. 
She was almost sure she could see Janet 
behind the curtain in the living-room 
window. Judy set Maisie up in her win- 
dow. Pretty soon she saw Polly at the 
window next door. 

She looked out a minute later. Surely, 
Polly was waving her hand. 

“You may wave back to Polly, if you 
like,” said Judy to Maisie. 





Sagamore pupils will like 
to dramatize or illustrate 
these stories, and the more ad- 
vanced pupils may: read the 
stories in an audience situation. 
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Soon the two dolls were waving fran- 
tically. Polly’s hand seemed to beckon. 
Maisie’s hand beckoned too. A minute 
later the two dolls, in the arms of two lit- 
tle girls, met by the hole in the hedge. 

“See, I mended it,” said Judy, pointing 
to her doll’s dress. 

“It looks very nice,” said Janet. 

When Christmas came the two little 
girls had a happy time with the two dolls 
at the Christmas-tree party. They were 
very glad that all the cross words that 
had been said were forgotten. 


The Meaning of Christmas 
Ruth L. Erikson 


LL day the little fir tree had wait- 
ed patiently in a corner of the 
room in which it stood. Now 
and then the voices of Betty 

and Jack could be heard eagerly talking 
about Christmas. 

“How strange!” thought the little tree. 
“T wonder what Christmas means.” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mother and Daddy came into the room. 
Their arms were laden with packages, 
which they laid at the foot of the tree. 
Then they began to trim the little tree. 
Silver and gold tinsel festooned its feath- 
ery boughs. Red and green globes, shim- 
mering icicles, and tiny electric lights 
hung from its branches. Fastened on its 
topmost branch was a shining Bethlehem 
star. 

“Now I know what Christmas is,” the 
tree thought. “It is a time to make me 
beautiful by hanging trimmings on my 
branches and laying gifts at my feet.” 

Next morning Betty and Jack peeped 
in at the door. 

“Oh! Mother! It is lovely!” they 
cried. “May we open our presents now?” 
“Yes, right away,” replied Mother. 

“How mistaken I was!” said the little 
tree to itself. “Christmas is a time for 
giving gifts to one another.” 

Suddenly the chimes from a near-by 
church rang out on the frosty air. “Peace 
on earth, good will to men” they seemed 
to say. Then Mother told the children 
the story of the Christmas star. 

“That is why Daddy put the star at the 
very top of our tree,” said Betty. 

When the lights were all out, the little 
fir tree was again alone in the quiet room. 











It stood serenely happy, its gaze fixed on 
a star that shone in through the eastern 
windows. Softly it rustled. 

“These glittering trimmings on my 
branches and the gifts at my feet are for 
Him whose star I bear, that all who see 
them may think of the Christ Child. 
That is the true meaning of Christmas.” 


Remember the Birds 
Rebecca Deming Moore 


HE branches of the trees glit- 
tered inthe sun. They were cov- 
ered with ice. Nancy clapped 
her hands. “What a pretty day 

for my birthday!” she cried. Nancy was 
six years old that day, the day after 
Christmas. Uncle Dan was going to 
bring five of her little playmates to her 
house for a party. 

At breakfast time the telephone rang. 
It was Uncle Dan calling. He said that 
the ice storm had made the road very 
slippery. Driving would not be safe. 
That meant no party for Nancy. 

“But we can have a party,” Mother 
said. “In fact, there might be six parties.” 

“Who will come?” asked Nancy. 

“The birds will come,” said Mother. 
“They can find so little to eat in weather 
like this. We shall give them a day- 
after-Christmas party.” 

Mother cut some suet into strips, and 
Father hung them on the trees on the 
lawn. Nancy scattered bread crumbs on 
the window sill and the ground. 

Soon the birds came flying to Nancy’s 
party. There were many different kinds 
of birds. She watched them eat the food. 
Then she telephoned to her five little 
friends and asked each one to make a 
feast for the birds. 

All the rest of the winter Nancy and 
her friends remembered to feed the birds. 
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THINGS TO Do 





rash sare. 








A Coat-Hanger Cover 
Harriett B. Conolly 












































Perna above is an inexpensive 
gift suggestion. From the center of 
one long edge of a 12- by 18-inch sheet of 
heavy wrapping paper, cut a slit halfway 
across (A). Slip in a wire coat hanger 
(B) and fold the paper over it, trimming 
the edges to fit. Shape one lapping edge 
like a hook (C). Make a slit in the other 
edge (D). Fasten (E). Decorate the 
front of the cover with a cutout de- 
sign (F). 


“Better Homes” for Dolls 
May Landers Adams 


C= day a little girl in the third grade 
told the class that she had been to 
see one of the “Better Homes” that was 
opened to visitors. In this house she had 
seen a child’s room. She thought that the 
pink bed and dresser and the pink-dotted 
white scrim curtains were the most beau 
tiful furnishings she had ever seen. 

Several of the children were so eager to 
hear all about the room that the teacher 
said, ““We can’t all have a room at home 
like that, but we can make houses here 
for our dolls. Would you like to do 
that?” All were delighted. The boys 
thought that their work should be to get 
the houses built, while the girls wanted to 
make the furniture. This division of 
labor was accepted. 

The discussion of suitable materials for 
home-building brought out interesting 
stories about lumber, brick, stone, ce- 
ment, and glass. Collections of pictures 
of the exteriors of houses, of their floor 
plans, and of their interiors were placed 
on the bulletin board and used as the 
basis for oral language lessons. 


& 








A blackboard list of materials to be 
used was written. Each child was asked 
to study the list and to bring to the work- 
shop anything that he could contribute. 

Interesting booklets on “Better Homes” 
were made. For the cover, a silhouette 
picture of a house was made from poster 
paper and was mounted on gray drawing 
paper. Then grass, shrubbery, and trees 
were cut from paper and placed in posi- 
tion. At the bottom of the picture were 
the words “Better Homes,” which had 
been built by the children with letters of 
colored paper. After a study of the color 
chart, the children chose their own color 
scheme. The leaves for the booklet, made 
from manila paper, were sewed together 
with a Japanese binding. On each page 
was pasted a picture of a room. 

Finally enough materials had been 
brought for the houses. The children 
eagerly did the work that had been as- 
signed to them during a “council” meet- 
ing. As new problems arose, the council 
met and decided what should be done. 
Sometimes it was found that one work- 
man could do another’s job better than 
he could do his own. He was promptly 
transferred. In this way the children not 
only did the things they could do best, 
but they also learned to appreciate the 
value of other skills than the ones they 
possessed. 

The furniture was very simple. Most 
of it was made on the sixteen-square plan. 
Nearly all the rooms were of different 
sizes. ‘Therefore the proportions of the 
furniture needed to be different, and since 
the correct proportions had to be reached 
almost entirely by the trial-and-error 
method, this was the most difficult part 
of the work. 
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Find the Answers 


How can toys form the basis 
for a unit of work? (See p. 18) 
How may foreign Christmas 
customs motivate a unit study and 
an assembly program? (See p. 28) 
How can Christmas drawings 
be made easily? (See p. 19) 
For class reading, can you use 
an activity poster based on a nur- 
sery rhyme? (See p. 35) 
Are you in need of a variety of 
ideas for Christmas toys, decora- 
tions, tree ornaments, and gifts? 
(See pp. 24, 29, 30, 32, 62, 63, 64) 
Would you like suggestions for 
children’s gift books? (See p. 66) 





When the houses were completed, vis- 
itors were invited to come to see them. 
Each house was numbered, and the vis- 
itors were asked to write on a slip of pa- 
per the number of the most attractive 
one. The house selected by the majority 
was placed in the school library for the 
rest of the semester. 

In this activity the children not only 
found pleasure and gained confidence 
through making things with their hands, 
but they also improved in all types of 
classroom learnings. Their quickened 
powers of observation, of attention to the 
main purpose, and of making independ- 
ent decisions carried over into the solution 
of all problems. Then, too, they learned 
to appreciate their own homes more, and 
wished to make and keep them attractive. 


A Christmas-Tree Snowman 
Hazel Boring 


OME on, let’s make a snowman for 
the Christmas tree. He’s very easy 
to make. Roll a piece of soft white cot- 
ton into a ball for his head. Use a little 
paste, if necessary, to shape it. For his 
body, make a larger cotton ball, or just 
fold up a piece of cotton and paste it to- 
gether. Wipe the paste on the cotton by 
squeezing the cotton around the paste 
brush. Now roll pieces of cotton be- 
tween the palms of your hands for his 
legs and arms. Paste the parts together. 
Next, with a fine brush and black ink 
or paint, give him features—two black 
spots for eyes, two small black dots for a 
nose, and a curved line for a mouth. 
Make his mouth turn up so that he will 
smile. Put some black dots down the 
front of his body for buttons. Sew a 
piece of string to the back of his neck 
and hang him in a conspicuous place on 
the Christmas tree. 
Doesn’t he look jolly! We would like 
to take him down and play with him. 
How he beams on all our Christmas joy! 


ee ee a ee 
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THE Busy WEEK—AN AcTIvVITY POSTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 


All of a Monday morning. 


BOVE is the first of a series of activity posters, one of 
which will appear in each issue of THE INsTRUCTOR from 

this month through June. The subjects, depicting a favorite 
nursery rhyme and presenting home situations with which most 


of the children are familiar, will prove invaluable as a basis for 
class reading experiences. Children who already know the 
rhyme will enjoy helping others learn it, and as they work to- 
gether, ideas for spontaneous play may be developed. 
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STORIES FOR SILENT READING SEATWORK 


LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TEACHER, First Grape, BEAuForT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Draw a picture for this story. Draw a picture for this story. 


Jack has a little dog. One day Jack went to see Billy. 

The dog is black and white. Billy had a big red sled. 

Grandfather gave him to Jack. The two boys played with the sled. 
Jack made a house for his dog. They played in the back yard. 

He put the house in the back yard. Billy’s little dog played with them. 
He gives his dog food and water every day. They put the dog on the sled. 

Jack runs and plays with his pet. They pulled the sled around the yard. 


Write Yes after each sentence that is true, and Write Yes after each sentence that is true, and 
No after each sentence that is not true. No after each sentence that is not true. 


. Jack has a big black dog. 1. Billy went to see Jack. 

. Grandmother gave the dog to Jack. . Billy had a big red wagon. 

. Jack takes good care of his dog. . They played up in a tree. 

. Father made a house for him. . Billy had a little dog. 

. Jack put the house in the back yard. . The boys played in the back yard. 

. Mother feeds the dog every day. . The dog pulled the sled around the yard. 





READING LESSONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, INstrucTOoR, UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Draw a line under the right answer to each Find the word that begins with the right letter. 
question. Only one of the answers given for each 


ae Se 2. ae 
question is correct. 


B is for — , E is fez 
1. What animal is very small? C is for saat F is for _. 
a lion a mouse a dog 


eat you do keep hat 
2. What does a postman carry? 


and ball far take cat 
stones groceries letters 

. When does it snow? Copy these words, putting each word in the 
summer winter spring column wlere it belongs. 

. Which tree is an evergreen? 
pine maple tee SCHOOL Circus TRAVELING 

. What color is a polar bear? elephant bus desk 
brown black white book chair bear 

. What month does Christmas come in? clown boat automobile 
December August May train monkey teacher 





















Ht — Sing for 
Ni hristmas 
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PHOTO FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Plate Fl 


“AFTER Luncu”—Catherine MN. “Wright 


HELPING Mother to do the dishes seems like a pleasant task 
in such a sunny, well-ordered kitchen as this. The small 


girl is perhaps being cautioned to handle the best china with 
care. The kitchen is a center of interest at holiday time, espe- 
cially when there are guests arriving; and children may easily 


be led into discussing the activities that go on there. They may 
enjoy describing their own kitchens and comparing them with 
the one in the picture. This will provide profitable oral lan- 
guage work for primary groups, and will develop an interest in, 
and a respect for, home tasks. 





Plate IV 


COURTESY. BRAUN @ CIE, NEW YORK 
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“THE FLIGHT INI 


N USING this picture, refer to the Bible story of the flight} 
- into Egypt (Matthew 2:13-15). We see Mary holding the} 
Christ Child, and riding on a patient little donkey, while 


Joseph, supported by a staff, follows after her, carrying 4) 


bundle of food and clothing. The long shadows in the fore 


I 
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ground tell us that it is early morning or late afternoon. Dur- 
ing the middle of the day, the sun is too hot and bright to allow 
travel across the sands, especially for a young mother and baby. 
We know that they have reached Egypt, because we can see the 
Pyramids in the distance. 
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Plate VI 


4937 OUd ANY 40 SHHUOM DIIENE ASBLUNOD 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


_ JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Ts gentle “Quaker poet” was born on 
December 17, 1807, near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. We can tell from his poems 
that he grew up on a farm. “Snowbound,” 
“The Barefoot Boy,” and “In School Days” 


picture some of the pleasures and hardships of 
his childhood. Among the most familiar of 
his ballads and short narrative poems are 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” “The Pipes at Luck- 
now,” and “Barbara Frietchie.” 
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FOR DECEMBER 


HE following is a summary of this section 
and of other material in this issue useful 
in the middle and upper grades. 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 

Page 45 and handcraft suggestions on pages 
53, 60, and 62 correlate with arithmetic. A 
test on page 58 involves spelling. 


Art; Handcraft— 

The cover, picture study lesson, and Plates 
I to VII present art appreciation material. 
Christmas gifts are found on pages 30, 53, 55, 
and 57. The sand table and the blackboard 
and window decorations offer other art work. 
An article on page 14; a program on page 24; 
two units, on pages 28 and 45; and a story 
on page 54 correlate with handcraft. There 
are also Christmas gift suggestions in articles 
on pages 34, 60, 62, 63, and 64. 


Elementary Science; Nature Study— 

The unit on this page and the lesson sheet 
on page 56 correlate with elementary science. 
For nature-study material, see a story on page 
33, a unit on page 52, a test on page 60, and 
Plate VI in the Picture Section. 


Health; Hygiene; Recreation— 

An item on page 62 involves hygiene; on 
page 65 exercise is discussed; and “For the 
Recess Period” offers games. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

On page 58 is a dictionary test. Correlating 
language material is found in an article on page 
14; in units.on pages 28, 45, and 52; in a lesson 
on page 56; and in an item on page 63. A 
unit on page 28 and plays on pages 46 and 47 
correlate with literature. Page 66 is “The 
Book Page.” A story on page 54 and test ex- 
ercises at the top of page 58 furnish silent- 
reading material. 


Program Material— 

Pages 46-51 contain Christmas entertain- 
ment material as follows: two programs, one 
including a play; two other plays; three songs, 
one with dance directions; two exercises; and 
seven recitations. Primary material on pages 
24-25 may be useful to you. Page 63 offers 
a program suggestion. 


Social Studies— 

For history material see the cover picture, 
picture study lesson, Plate I, the calendar, and 
page 61. Dealing with history and geog- 
raphy are the unit on page 45 and the lesson 
sheet on page 56. The unit on page 28. and 
an item on page 63 will interest geography 
classes, as will a program on page 46, and arti- 
cles on pages 60 and 61. Character education 
is stressed on page 15. Stories on pages 33 and 
$4, and Plate III, are also useful. Suggestions 
are found in the unit on page 28 and in an 
item on page 62. An article with civics cor- 
relations is on page 14. 


Units of W ork; Test Material— 
Units are presented on pages 28, 45, 52, and 
56, and tests on pages 56, 58, and 60. 
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A UNIT ON Two ANCIENT LANDs 


IRENE BRUMMERSTEDT 


TEACHER, FourTH GraDeE, DEMAREST SCHOOL, BLOOMFIELD, New JERSEY 


I. General objectives. 

To give the children interest and prac- 
tice in reading for information. 

To develop the ability to find necessary 
information for oneself. 

To develop the ability to read the sto- 
ries in maps and pictures. 

To develop the ability to comprehend 
the printed page. 

To develop the vocabulary. 

To develop a time sense. 

II. Controlling theme. 

To appreciate the effect of environ- 
ment upon the life of a people. 

A. Generalizations to be developed. 

People tend to utilize those materials 
found near at hand. 

People living in an unprotected plain 
(such as the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates) become strong and warlike 
because of the necessity to defend 
themselves against their enemies. 

People who live 71 a mountainous 
land tend to become rugged and war- 
like; those who live on a fertile plain, 
farmers and traders. 

Even in war people learn things 
about each other, though a much hap- 
pier way of meeting people is to trade 
with them. 

Rivers are of great service to man, 
for they provide fertile soil, water for 
irrigation, and trade routes. 

Climate has a great effect upon 
man’s food, clothing, shelter. 

People differ from us because of 
their surroundings. 

III. Specific objectives. 

To develop the child’s natural interest 
in the long ago. 

To appreciate the contributions of 
Babylonia and Assyria to present-day life 
(such as the week of seven days, and the 
divisions of the day into hours, minutes, 
and seconds). 

To appreciate the development of 
writing. 

To appreciate the development of a 
system of weights and measures. 

To arouse an interest in Bagdad, its 
stories and desert caravans. 

IV. Overview. 

We took an imaginary trip from New 

York City to Basra (a city on the Persian 


Gulf), and thence up the Tigris River. 
We discussed Mesopotamia as it now is, 
getting all our information from avail- 
able geographies. From the present we 
returned, in imagination, to the past, to 
the buried cities and what they have re- 
vealed to us of their former greatness. 
We discussed those matters of the past in 
which the children were especially inter- 
ested, as food, writing, and so on, and 
gave special emphasis to the contributions 
Mesopotamia made to the world. 

V. Possible approaches. 

Use newspaper stories of recent exca- 
vations in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. 

Read story of Sinbad the Sailor, or oth- 
ers, from the Arabian Nights. An inter- 
est may be created in the setting of these 
stories through the questions children 
will ask. 

Exhibit of Babylonian and Assyrian 
pictures may arouse interest. 

Create an interest through the cunei- 
form writing of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians. (My class was intensely inter- 
ested in Egyptian hieroglyphics.) 

When the preceding unit on Egpyt 
ended, the children asked whether the 
Egyptians knew anything about other 
peoples, or whether they ever traveled to 
other parts of the world. Their curiosity 
was aroused when they were told the 
Egyptians had communication with the 
Mesopotamians. It was this natural ap- 
proach that we utilized. 

VI. Activities. 

Visited the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, to see the Babylonian and Assyrian 
exhibit. 

Made a map (paper, flour, or board) 
of the important places studied. 

Children gave special reports on: 

Babylonian myths of creation, flood. 
Laws of Hammurabi. 

City of Babylon. 

Stories from Arabian Nights. 

As a variation some children illustrated 
their reports with pictures which they 
had drawn. 

Made models (paper, clay, soap) of 
kelek, village or house, mosque, Bagdad 
street scene, temple, hanging garden, cyl- 
inder seal, a school, cuneiform tablets. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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“Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas Tonight” 
Alice Clark Gilmore 


A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


LEADER (coming before curtain) —The 
opening number in our program is a tab- 
leau, “The First Christmas.” (Exits as 
curtains are drawn.) 

(The Virgin Mary kneels in adoration 
before the manger, from which a con- 
cealed light sends forth a radiance. Back 
of her stands Joseph. At her left stand 
the three Shepherds, and at her right, the 
three Wise Men, two kneeling, one stand- 
ing, all offering gifts. A concealed chorus 
sings “Silent Night.” Curtain.) 

LEADER (before curtain)—Because 
there came once a “silent night, holy 
night,” Christmas is now celebrated 
throughout the world. Phillips Brooks has 
put this thought into a poem. (Repeats 
“Christmas Everywhere.”) We will now 
show you a glimpse of Christmas in Hol- 
land. (Exit Leader. Enter Dutch Boy, 
in front of curtain.) 

DUTCH BOY—The little Dutch children 
think that St. Nicholas drives a white 
horse. So on Christmas Eve they clean 
their wooden shoes and pile them with 
oats and hay for the horse. In the morn- 
ing they awake to find their shoes filled 
with candy and toys. Everyone goes to 
church, and the day is kept as a holiday. 

(As Dutch Boy exits, curtains are 
drawn, showing a fireplace. Dutch Girl 
enters with several pairs of wooden shoes 
in her arms, which she places on the 
hearth. She clatters off the stage, and 
then returns with hay and oats, with 
which she fills the shoes. Curtain.) 

LEADER (before curtain)—Christmas 
in Scotland. (Exits. Enter Scotch Girl 
before curtain.) 

SCOTCH GIRL—In the olden days in 
Scotland, as in England, the Yule log was 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





a symbol of Christmas. It was an oak 
log, which the stalwart men of the fam- 
ily dragged in from the woods and kin- 
dled in the fireplace on Christmas Eve. 
People believed that if the ashes of this 
log were scattered over the fields, the 
crops would grow better. 

(As Scotch Girl exits and curtains are 
drawn back, a small boy dressed in suit of 
Highland plaid with kilts crosses the 
stage, looking back and beckoning.) 

SMALL SCOTCH BOY (recites verse) — 

“Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing.” 

(He is followed at a distance by two 
boys in Highland dress, dragging a simu- 
lated Yule log on a sled. Riding on the 
log is a small boy. When they reach the 
center of the stage they stop and form a 
tableau, while the chorus sings “Deck the 
Hall.” Curtain.) 

LEADER (before curtain) —Christmas 
in Old England. (Exits as Christmas 
Waits enter before curtain. They sing 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen” and 
“Good King Wenceslas.” Exit.) 

LEADER (before curtain) —Germany 
has an interesting Christmas tradition. 
Some time before Christmas a fantastic 
figure appears in each household and in- 
quires whether the children have been 
good during the year. We will give a 
short sketch of Christmas in a German 


home. (Exits as curtains are drawn.) 
CHARACTERS 

MOTHER GRETCHEN 

FRITZ PETER 

HILDA RUPRECHT 


(A kitchen. Large table, center, with 
a long cloth. On the table are a large 
mixing bowl, a pitcher, and a wooden 
bucket of flour. Behind the table is the 
mother, stirring and mixing dough in the 
bowl as she talks. At right is Fritz, awk- 
wardly beating eggs in a bowl with a 
wooden spoon. 
apron tied around his neck. At right 
front sits Hilda, cutting citron in a bowl. 
At left is Gretchen rocking back and 
forth in a little chair and hugging a large 
rag doll. At left front is Peter seated on 
the floor chopping raisins.) 

MOTHER—Hasten with those raisins, 
Peter, else the plum cake will begin to 
rise before I get them stirred in. 

rriTz—If there are any raisins left 
when Peter gets through chopping them! 

HILDA—He eats three raisins to one 
that he leaves in the bowl. 

MOTHER (goes foward Peter)—Such a 
wasteful boy! 


He has a large kitchen 


y tp pageant on this page 
constitutes a complete 
program, while from the ma- 
terial on the five following 
pages you may make up a pro- 
gram to suit your special needs. 





GRETCHEN—We haven’t had any rai- 
sins since last Christmas. 

HILDA—Nor citron. Nor plum cake. 

MOTHER—Hiere, give me the bowl, or 
there'll be no raisins until next Christmas. 
(Takes bowl to Hilda.) You finish them, 
Hilda. Ill cut the citron. (Goes back 
to table.) Peter, you’d better get the 
wood cut for tomorrow’s fire. 

PETER—Fritz cut some this afternoon. 

FRITZ—Not enough for tomorrow. 

PETER—I'll cut some in the morning. 

MOTHER—There’ll be no time in the 
morning. You know we go to church 
early on the birthday of the Christ Child. 

HILDA—Last year we went to church 
just as the sun came up. 

GRETCHEN—And I fell down and a 
man stopped and picked me up. 

FRITZ—What did he look like? 

GRETCHEN—He was big and round. 

FRITZ—Maybe it was Kris Kringle. 

HILDA—Or Ruprecht. 

PETER (anxiously)—Oh, Mother, will 
Ruprecht come this year? 

MOTHER—He comes every year, my 
son, to find out who have been the good 
boys and girls during the year. 

(Continued on page 80) 














ScENE FOR CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 





There are exercises and recita- 
tions, tableaux, songs, a rhyth- 
mic activity, and a merry play. 
Other Christmas entertain- 
ment features appear in the 
Primary Grades Section. 





Guests of Christmastide 
Elsie Duncan Yale 


A CuristMas EXERCISE 
There are required two girls for the 


Christmas Fairy and the Star (speaking 
parts) and groups of little children, any 


number, for Holly, Evergreen, Bells, and 


Carols (singing parts). The Fairy wears 
white, with scarlet trimmings, and the 
Star wears white with a silver headband 
decorated by a star. Costuming for the 
groups is optional. They carry holly, 
Christmas greens, bells, and songbooks, 
according to their grouping. 

Any desired carols may be used, and 
appropriate drills may be given. Use 
main aisles for entrances and exits. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY (who has come to 
the platform to the music of a carol) — 

We'll have guests at Christmastide 
Coming here from far and wide, 
Hastening on the happy way. 
Here’s the scarlet holly gay! 

Red as any robin’s breast, 

Glad to be our Christmas guest! 

(To lively music the Holly Group 
marches to the platform.) 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Boy’s Christmas 
Ella Waterbury Gardner 


Holly at the big front door, 

The fir tree on the polished floor, 

Gay tissue paper, ribbon bright, 
Queer boxes everywhere in sight; 

A turkey in the cellar cool, 

And seven days of no more school; 
Plum pudding put clear out of sight, 
Cranberry jelly, tart and bright— 
All these spell Christmas; I should say 
In all the year the grandest day! 


The Christmas Tree 


Virginia Baker 


Round and round the Christmas tree 
We are gaily dancing; 

At the presents on each bough 
Eagerly we’re glancing. 


Wreaths of pure white popcorn snow 
Deck the branches green, 

Oranges like golden balls 
On each bough are seen. 


Christmas tree, so beautiful, 
Lovely you appear 

When at jolly Christmas time 
We behold you here. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Virginia Baker 


Hurrah! hurrah for Santa Claus! 
He’s such a pleasant sight, 

With merry eyes and smiling lips, 
And beard that’s snowy white; 

His form is short and stout and round, 
His cheeks red as a rose, 

And it would make you laugh to see 
His funny little nose. 


Hurrah for Santa’s eight reindeer! 
They fairly seem to fly 
On Christmas Eve as on they come 
Dashing from the sky. 
They clatter over roof tops tall, 
They plunge through soft white snow; 
It almost seems that they have wings, 
So rapid!y they go! 


Hurrah! hurrah for Santa’s sleigh! 
It holds a jolly pack 

Of Christmas gifts which Santa slings 
Sometimes upon his back; 

You cannot think of anything 
That Santa can’t produce, 

So do not try to mention one, 
’Twon’t be of any use. 
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First TABLEAU oF “A CHrisTMAs PROGRAM” 


A Christmas Program 
Euna M. Arrasmith 


For ONE-RoomM or GRADED SCHOOLS 


1. Song: Christmas carol (selected). 

2. Talk: Christmas customs. 

3. Reading: Luke 2:8-18. 

4. Tableau: The Watchman and the 
Traveler. 

(For the background, use dark cur- 
tains with gold-paper stars pasted on the 
upper part. The lights are low. The 
Watchman and the Traveler are dressed 
in oriental robes and head coverings. 
Watchman carries an old-fashioned lan- 
tern. Traveler carries a bundle on a stick 
over shoulder. Music of “Watchman, 
Tell Us of the Night” is played. Watch- 
man walks across the stage. He lifts his 
lantern above his head or shades his eyes, 
to see that all is well. He is at side oppo- 
site the entrance when Traveler comes 
upon the stage.) 

TRAVELER— 

“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are.” * 
WATCHMAN— 
“Traveler, 
height 
See that glory-beaming star!” 
(Points knowingly to a star, one lighted 
with electricity or a lamp; or to the larg- 
est paper star in the background.) 

TRAVELER— 

“Watchman, does its beauteous ray 
Aught of hope or joy foretell?” 

WATCHMAN— 

“Traveler, yes; it brings the day, 
Promised day of Israel.” 

TRAVELER— 

“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
For the morning seems to dawn.” 

WATCHMAN— 

' “Traveler, darkness takes its flight; 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn.” 
(Continued on page 71) 
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While we sing 


Cut the sprays of mis-tle-toe, so we 
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CHRISTMAS MISTLETOE 


Worps anv Music By BESS STOUT LAMBERT 


Deep with-in the for-est are The 





Refrain 


With a gleam-ing sick-le cut the mis - tle - toe, 





branch -es high a-bove the snow, 


Hol - i-days are com-ing soon With Christ - mas near, 


branch -es green; 


a mer-ry tune of Christ - mas cheer 


may give 










Then we'll go 
Come, let’s go 


And of the mis-tle-toe and the yule log’s glow. 
To ev-’ry girl and boy Mer-ry Christ -mas joy. 









mis - tle - toe. 


Mis - tle - toe, 


White and green may be seen the Christ -mas mis - tle - toe. 





thee dance which follows is a rhythmic activity 
that will make an interesting addition to a 
Christmas program. If there are sufficient pupils in 
the grade, divide them into two groups, one group 
being the singers and the other the dancers. Then 
have them alternate, so that all may learn the song 
and the dance. 

To the music above, couples skip in, holding 
hands. Form a circle, with hands joined, and skip 
for sixteen measures, while the first stanza and the 
refrain are sung. 

(A) measures 1-8: Using change step (step 
with right foot, close, step with right foot, change) 


partners take hands and dance one measure moving | 


to right, and then one measure moving to left. 


(B) measures 9-10: All in circle join hands. 
Right foot forward tap; right foot sideward tap; 
stepping out with foot that is sideward, take four 
steps to right—step, close, step, swing. (Swing left 
foot over on last count.) 

(C) measures 11-12: Repeat B, left foot for- 
ward tap. Swing right foot over on last count. 

(D) measure 13: Right foot forward step, close, 
step, swing left foot over. 

(E) measure 14: Repeat D, with left foot for- 
ward tap. Swing right foot over on last count. 

(F) measure 15: Repeat D. 

(G) measure 16: Repeat E. 

Skip for twenty-four measures, while last stanza 
is sung and the refrain is repeated. 
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A-cross the snow, 


A-cross the snow, 


Hang - ing in the 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS | 


Worvps and Music spy MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


Brightly 









“Mer - ry Christ - mas! Mer-ry Christ - mas! San-ta’s on his way With his ti- ny rein - deer team 


Lis-ten, chil - dren, can’t you now Hear his mer - ry call 


Pull-ing his load -ed_ sleigh. Ring - ing faint-ly o’er the snow, Mer-ry Christ - mas, all!” 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Worps anvd Music spy HILDRED TOPE 


An-gels sing a lul-la-by, Babe of Beth-le-hem, While a star shines in sky, 


Star of Beth -le- hem; Shep -herds kneel be-fore thy man-ger, Babe of Beth -le- hem, 








dear lit-tle stran-ger; Wise men come rich gifts to bring, Babe of Beth-le-hem, new-born King. 
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The Lost. Reindeer 


Fay Laurence 


A Pray ror Any NumsBer or CHILDREN 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


EIGHT REINDEER BROWNIES (Donder, 
Blitzen, Dancer, Prancer, and four oth- 
ers) —brown suits, peaked caps. 

SANTA CLAUS—usual costume; wears 
string of bells which herald his coming. 

CcLOwNs—clown suits of bright colors. 

WORKMEN—green suits and caps. 

JUMPING JACK }suits of gay colors, 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX) close-fitting caps. 

MIMI, the French doll—light dress. 

HARLEQUIN— black and white suit. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—fluffy red dress; 
carries gold wand; gold star in hair. 


THE Pray 


(Christmas Eve, in the living room of 
Santa Claus’s castle. At the back of the 
room, to the right, is an unlighted Christ- 
mas tree from which shower tinsel icicles. 
Behind the tree, a little to the side, is a 
door, and there is a corresponding door to 
the left. At the center back is a window. 
Before the window stands a table on 
which are books, not seen at first, because 
they are covered with holly wreaths and 
other Christmas greens. Under the tree 
are toys, many of them mechanical. At 
the left side of the room is a fireplace 
with a fire. Before it sits Santa, appar- 
ently asleep, as the curtain rises. Donder 
and Blitzen enter right. As they peer 
anxiously at Santa a clock off stage 
chimes eight.) 

DONDER—Eight o'clock, and he hasn't 
made a move toward packing! 

BLITZEN—Oh, he means what he says! 

DONDER—I’m going to pretend we 
don’t know he’s here. I'll try to make 
him realize what unhappiness this will 
bring to the world. 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





SANTA (raising his head wearily)— 
Don’t bother, boys. I know what you 
are going to say. It’s true that the chil- 
dren of the earth will be disappointed 
when they waken on Christmas morning 
and find not so much as a single holly 
wreath. But for longer than you can re- 
member I’ve been disappointed on Christ- 
mas and the whole year through. Never 
a thank-you note have I received. Noth- 
ing but begging letters. (Réses.) “Dear 
Santa, give me a doll.” “Dear Santa, I 
love you; bring me a train.” Never once 
“Thank you for the toys you left me.” I 
tell you, I’m through. 

DONDER—But, Santa, perhaps it will 
be different this year. 

SANTA—Not another word. Im 
through. I’m getting too fat to go down 
chimneys. Besides, it isn’t dignified at 
my age. 

BLITZEN (respectfully)—How old are 
you, sir? 

SANTA (snappishly)—None of your 
business, young man. 

BLITZEN— Whew! 

SANTA—I really didn’t mean that, 
Blitzen. I’m sorry. The truth is, I can’t 
get Dancer and Prancer out of my head 
tonight. What a fool I was to let the 
reindeer ride on the wings of the new air- 
plane. I'll never forgive myself. 

DONDER—But sir, nothing could have 
happened to them. You know the Christ- 
mas Fairy always enchants the eight 
brownies who appear on Christmas Eve 
as your reindeer. 

SANTA (in despair)—Then where are 
Dancer and Prancer? They disappeared 
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Toys, Clowns, anp Brownues in “Tue Lost RetnvEER” 





last Christmas Eve and have not been 
seen since. But make yourselves merry, 
lads. As for me, I’m going to bed. 
(Exits, left.) 

DONDER—Blitzen! Quick! We must 
not let him go to bed. There still is time 
to make the trip, and we may be able to 
persuade him. Get all the Toys to come 
here. Call the other Brownies. Call the 
Workmen and the Clowns. 

(Exit Blitzen right. Donder busies 
himself with the greens, hanging wreaths 
and switching lights on in the Christmas 
tree. In a twinkling Christmas comes to 
the castle. Enter Blitzen, right, leading 
Harlequin, Toys, and Clowns. From the 
left enter Brownies, followed by Work- 
men. Toys group themselves around the 
tree in appropriate positions, all chatter- 
ing. Jumping Jack stands beside Jack-in- 
the-Box, crouching in his box which he 
has carried in with him. Mimi sits on 
the lid.) 

BLITZEN—Listen, all of you. There’s 
just a chance that Santa may change his 
mind. If we can make him happy, he 
will want everyone to be happy. So it’s 
up to us to please him. 

JUMPING Jack (pertly as he leaps up 
and down) —That’s a good idea but what 
is the idea? 

DONDER—We'll give an entertainment 
—singing, dancing—everything we can 
think of. We have until ten o’clock to 
start for the earth. Let’s see what we can 
do. (A clock off stage chimes nine.) 
You hear? Just one hour. Harlequin, 
please call Santa, and make him come to 
us. (Exit Harlequin, let.) 

BLITZEN—Now all of you, when Santa 
comes in, sing “Jingle Bells.” That’s a 
gay song and he loves it. 

(The sound of bells outside announces 
Santa’s approach. He-enters left, with 
Harlequin and Christmas Fairy. The 
whole group sings. Clowns turn somer- 
saults in the foreground. Donder and 
Blitzen pull Santa’s chair around so that 
he may view the performance.) 

SANTA (crossly)—What’s all this? 

HARLEQUIN—This is Christmas Eve, 
Santa. We know you want us to be hap- 
py, even if we can’t go with you tonight, 
sO we're going to give a show with you 
for audience. 

SANTA—Hum. (Crosses stage to 
Christmas tree.) Mimi, you should be in 
bed. (Mimi jumps up and Jack pops out 
of the box. Santa starts back nervously.) 
Stop that, you rascal! (Turns to Jump- 
ing Jack leaping up and down on his 
stick.) You, too, stop it, I say, or ll 

(Continued on page 71) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 





Choosing a Tree 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


This one is straight, 
And that one is tall; 

But here is the stateliest 
One of them all! 


All are so fragrant, 
And wondrously green; 
But here is one fairer 
Than ever was seen! 


One that has always, 
It whispers to me, 
Dreamed of becoming 
A Christmas tree. 


Our Tree 
Alice Thorn Frost 


It’s fun to trim our Christmas tree 
That came from far away 

Out in the woods, a lonely place 
For little trees to stay. 


Now it is in our living room— 
The nicest place to be, 

With candles and with tinsel bright, 
A happy little tree. 


A Christmas-Tree Lad 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I cannot be a Christmas tree 
Shining in the light, 

But I can be a lad, you see, 
With smiling face so bright. 


I cannot be a Christmas tree 

On which new gifts you'll find, 
But I can be a lad, you see, 

Who has a giving mind. 


Though I can’t be a Christmas tree, 
I can be kind and glad; 

Then, don’t you see that I will be 
A Christmas-tree lad? 


My Christmas Star 
Mabel Niedermeyer 


A silver star must have fallen last night 
From its home in the sky for me, 

For this morning I found it shining down 
From the top of our Christmas tree. 


I hope that your evergreen tree is bright 
With a star on the top of it, too; 

If there was a star in the sky for me, 
I’m sure there was one for you. 


A Christmas Exercise 
Caroline Barton Ahlf 


(Enter girls, using side step. They 
carry candles in holders. When all are 
in place, one recites.) 


We're bringing Christmas candles 
To shine out far and near, 

That darkness may be lighted 
With happiness and cheer. 


Let their gleam shine brightly 
Down deep into your heart, 

So that Christmas kindness 
May always be your part. 


(Girls side-step to right. Enter boys, 
using side step, carrying small bells. 
When in line with girls, one boy recites.) 


Hear the bells of Christmas 
That ring out far and near (bells 
ring) 
The story of glad giving 
For everyone to hear. 


Christmas should be merry, 
And you can make it so 

By many a kind and loving deed 
Everywhere you go. 


(All sing to tune of chorus of “Jingle 
Bells,” while bells ring softly.) 


Christmas lights, Christmas bells, 
With your glow and chime 
Tell of peace and happiness 
To all at Christmas time. 


Mebe! Sehy Hil/ 








A Surprise Snowball 


May Stewart Doane 


A CLosinc NuMBER 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


NIcK—red coat and cap trimmed with 
white crépe paper, representing fur. 

FROST PONIES, JACK AND DAN—two 
boys in gray suits, trimmed with white 
and sprinkled over with artificial snow. 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—has powdered hair, 
spectacles, a red cap, and a shawl. 

CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—white dress. 

The stage is festooned with red and 
green paper and Christmas bells and or- 
naments. Have ready a sled on which 
rests a huge snowball fashioned with 
hoops over a small-sized tub and covered 
with white paper. An opening is left at 
the top, over which a cover is laid. 





THE PLay 


(Enter Frost Ponies, driven by Nick, 
dragging the sled, on which is the snow- 
ball, steadied from behind by Mrs. Santa 
Claus. Jack and Dan are prancing.) 


NIckK—Get up, Jack. Go ahead, Dan. 
Steady, boys. We must get this load safe- 
ly to (name of school). (Ponies stumble.) 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—Nicholas, can’t 
you drive better than that? If our load 
tips over, your father will never let us 
help him again. 

NickK—I'll try, Mother, but these po- 
nies never were hitched up before. 

MRS. SANTA CLAUS—I know. Santa 
had to drive Dancer and Prancer and the 
rest of his reindeer team himself. 

NIckK—Well, here we are! Whoa, Jack 
Frost! Stand still, Dan Frost! (The 


team, after much pawing, stops.) 
MRS. SANTA CLAUS (stepping to front 
of stage)—I am glad to be here. I hope 


you will not be disappointed because 
(Continued on page 77) 


Frost Pontes, Nick, AND Mrs. Santa Craus tn “A Surprise SNOWBALL” 
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I. Origin of unit. 

At the beginning of each science peri- 
od the fourth grade was given a few 
minutes to look around the room. A 
mounted specimen of a beaver had been 
obtained from the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and it led to an in- 
terest in beavers. The pupils began to 
ask questions about them, and from this 
interest a science unit was worked out. 
II. Development of unit. 

A. Discussion. 

During the first lesson the children 
and teacher told of their experiences 
in watching beavers at work. They 
also told of what they had read and had 
been told about beavers. This led to 
further discussions of specific prob- 
lems regarding beavers and their activi- 
ties within the colony. The outline 
given at the end of this article contains 
the problems and their development. 
B. Observation. 

During the class discussion new 
problems arose. The children at- 
tempted to find the answers through 
careful observation of the mounted 
specimen. 

Parts of a tree that had been cut by 
a beaver were brought into the class- 
room. Further knowledge was gained 
through observing this material. 

Pictures showing various activities 
of the beaver were studied, and slides 
illustrating the life of the beaver were 
shown and discussed. 

C. Reading. 

To gain further information about 
new problems, the pupils read in vari- 
ous reference books. The information 
was used to augment class discussion 
and to check for scientific accuracy 
the material used in the beaver play. 
Ill. The culminating activity—a beaver 
play. 

At the time that the study of the beav- 
er was being completed, the supervisor 
of elementary science invited this group 
of children to participate in a science 
assembly. They decided to give a play 
about beavers. 

The class as a whole suggested the chief 
ideas to be included in the play. Then 
children who were most interested i 
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IDA K. BRINK 


ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR, LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHIGAN State NorMAL Coc‘Lece, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


each scene organized themselves into 
committees to write the various scenes, 
but when they began their work, they 
found that they knew very little about 
play-writing. This need led to the read- 
ing of plays and a study of the way in 
which they are written. 

Several lessons in oral.and written ex- 
pression were planned to give the com- 
mittees the help that they needed in the 
technique of play-writing. As each com- 
mittee finished writing its scene, the 
chairman read what had been written to 
the class. Criticisms and suggestions fol- 
lowed. In this way, each scene was 
gradually improved until satisfactory. 

Before selecting the characters, the 
children discussed what a character must 
do to make the play enjoyable to the au- 
dience, such as speaking clearly and 
knowing one’s part. Someone suggested 
that we have a try-out on the auditorium 
stage. Each child who wished a certain 
part spoke several lines of that part. 
The other children, seated in the rear of 
the auditorium, were the judges, and 
chose each character. 

Then each scene, and later the entire 
play, was presented for class criticism. 
When finished to the children’s satis- 
faction, the play was given at a science 
assembly for the children of the kinder- 
garten and grades one to six. 

IV. Outcomes. 

A. Reading. 

1. Desire to read for the purpose of 
obtaining accurate information. 

2. Skill in reading 
for comprehension 
of factual material. 
3. Skill in organiz- 
ing materials in 
outline form. 

4. Ability to dis- 
cover technique of 
play-writing. 

§. Practice in se- 
lection of materials 
that will be appro- 
priate for drama- 
tization. 

6. Interest in read- 
ing animal stories 
during leisure time. 
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B. Oral and written expression. 
1. Ability to express opinions and 
offer helpful criticism. 
2. Practice in play-writing. 
3. Ability to present science mate- 
rial to audience in interesting way. 
C. Art. 
1. Ability to express ideas through 
the medium of art materials. 
D. Science. 
1. Interest in, and appreciation of, 
habits of the beaver. 
2. Skill in making and interpreting 
accurate observations. 
3. Desire to learn about other wild 
animals. 
4. Growth in scientific attitudes. 


THE BEAVER AND Its AcTIVITIES 


I. What a beaver colony is. 
A. Several families of beavers living in 
the same waters. 
1. All share in work and play. 
2. Each family builds its own lodge. 
II. What work beavers do in the colony. 
A. Build dam. 
1. Is made of logs, sticks, mud, 
stones. 
2. Forms a pond where beavers 
build houses, store food, and escape 
from enemies. 
B. Build houses or lodges. 
1. Are built of alee, mud, moss, 
and roots. 
2. Each lodge usually hae two pas- 
sageways from below. One is used 
for an entrance, and is winding, as 
a protection against enemies; other 
is straight, and is used for taking in 
wood or food. 
3. Beavers hide, eat, and sleep in dry 
room above water level. 
C. Cut trees. 
1. Used for building and food. 
D. Build canals. 
1. Cut in banks of stream. 
2. Dug with front teeth. 
3. Used to carry down logs to pond. 
E. Prepare for winter. 
1. Lodges and dam repaired. 
2. Branches and logs collected and 
stored at bottom of pond. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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DECORATED Book COVERS 


HELEN M. HEINZE 


TEACHER, GRADE 7B, BrooxsipE SCHOOL, BLOOMFIFLD, NEw JERSEY 


pupils grew tired of book 

covers of plain wrapping pa- 

per. They suggested that we 

decorate covers in art class. 

Since the art problem assigned for our 

seventh grades is the use of india ink in 

design and printing, it seemed logical to 
put the suggestion into practice. 

The following materials were used: 
Wrapping paper 


The paper was then turned over, and 
the blocks for the designs were drawn, 1 
by 1% inches. Such things as boats, trees, 
candles in holders, monograms, and so on, 
wete used as motifs. 

The motifs were placed in every block, 
or alternately, as desired. They were first 
drawn on practice paper, and then traced 
on the cover with carbon paper. Some 
of the pupils, instead of using carbon pa- 





india ink, using an india-ink drawing pen 
(with point any desired size) or a small 
paintbrush. We were careful to make 


the lines clean-cut in order to avoid a 

blurred appearance. ‘ 
After the decorations were completed, 

the corners were cut out, and the dotted 

diagonal lines at the center were cut. 

The top, bottom, and side margins were 

folded in. After the cover had been 

placed on the book, the margins of the 

cover were pasted at the corners. 


Ruler 
Scissors 
Drawing pen (any desired size) 
Small paintbrush 
Carbon paper 
India ink 
Pencil 
We collected used plain wrapping pa- 
per, and ironed that which was wrinkled. 


per, blackened the back of the motif with 
a soft lead pencil, placed the blackened 
surface in a block on the cover, and 
traced the design. 

When the designs had been traced for 


the entire cover, they were filled in with 
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Each child cut his paper to the size suit- wf £ £ : The type and size of the design will, of 

able for covering his book. For a book C £ i 1 1@ ( course, vary with books of different 

5 by 7% inches the paper was cut 17% aids Ce measurements. The unit of the allover 

by 10% inches. This allowed 3 inches on S| je = ls =| pattern might be a char acter or a favorite 

each end for turning in, with 144 inches i [| fi: ( ( scene from the book for which the cover i 
for the back; and 1% inches at top and € ( ra Te is made. Some of the covers could have 

bottom for turning in. The lines for p51. J)_ £8) is borders of simple lines or figures with the 

folding and cutting were marked. ‘ aN title in block letters. 


ECONOMICAL GIFTS 


HILDRED V. SUTHERLAND 


TEACHER, BONHAM SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





AST year, when discussing with my pupils what to make 
for Christmas, a child suggested that we decorate tin 
cans and buckets for the pantry shelves. The children 
accepted the idea enthusiastically, and cans and buck- 
ets of all sizes and shapes were brought in. As we worked, new 
ideas developed, and discarded odds and ends such as boxes, bot - 
tles, trays, candlesticks, picture frames, match boxes, bird cages, 
and book ends were added to the cans and buckets, to be done 
over. The completed articles made attractive and useful gifts. . 
The photograph gives some idea of the finished products. 

Tin cans with lids were painted and labeled for groceries and 
other commodities. Small buckets were decorated for smoking 
sets. A large round tin can in which cheese straws had come 
was converted by one little girl into an attractive cake box. 
Another child made a stamp box out of a tiny tin medicine box. 
Large oval sardine cans made lovely ash trays, while small 
oblong-shaped ones appeared as jewelry boxes or pin trays. A 
small square tin can was decorated to use for burned matches. 
(Use cans opened with a roller can opener; their edges are 
smooth. ) 

Large, odd-shaped bottles were converted into attractive 
flower vases. The lids of small mayonnaise bottles were enam- 
eled in soft colors, and labels were attached indicating the kind 


of preserve or jelly for which the container was intended. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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SNOWED IN WITH CHRISTMAS 





ILLY rubbed the sleep out of 
his eyes. Then he raised him- 
self on his elbow in bed and 
looked out the little four-paned 

window of the stone cabin. When he 
saw big flakes of snow coming steadily 
down, he frowned and slumped back un- 
der the warm covers. Not that he didn’t 
like the snow, oh, no! But at this par- 
ticular time it meant that he and his 
mother were snowed in for Christmas. 

For three days now the snow had been 
falling so thick and fast that the branches 
of the scrub pines drooped to the ground 
with their glittering white load. 

Everybody in the mining camp but 
Billy and his mother, and José Mendoza, 
the Mexican watchman, and Maria and 
Juan, his children, had gone out of the 
mountains the first of the week—some to 
do their Christmas shopping and others to 
spend the holidays in town. 

Maria and Juan’s mother and Billy’s 
father were among those who expected 
to get back to camp—but now! Billy well 
knew that no automobile would dare try 
to come into the mountains over a dan- 
gerous, rocky road that was little more 
than a trail, and was covered with three 
feet of snow. 

‘Tomorrow was Christmas and he kept 
thinking of the Christmas they would not 
have. He could hear Juan say again, “If 
the snow doesn’t stop, it means we have 
no Christmas, and little Maria—she’ll be 
so sad for a Christmas dolly.” 

For a while he lay there, not caring 
whether he got up or not. Suddenly an 
idea came to him and with a bound he 
jumped out of bed. He hurried through 
with his dressing. He poked one foot and 
then the other into his blue overalls, and 
was pulling a red sweater over his curly 
head as he went out the door. 

In a minute he was crumpling some 
newspaper which he put into the cook- 
stove that stood in one corner of the cab- 


& 


BLAINIE DUNN 


in. Then he laid small pine logs on top, 
and lighted the papers. Soon the cabin 
was warm, and his mother was busy get- 
ting breakfast. 

After they had finished, Billy slipped 
out of the house and trudged slowly 
through the deep snow to Juan’s cabin 
just below. Juan, a red cap pulled down 
over his shiny black hair, joined him and 
together they climbed the trail that only 
yesterday they had cleared of snow. 

When they reached an open-faced shed 
where were piled small pine logs, they 
stopped and examined a heap of branches 
and twigs in front of the shed. 

“We'll need about a dozen—say as 
thick as our thumbs,” suggested Billy. 
He picked out a long straight branch and 
with his shiny pocketknife trimmed off 
all the pine needles, until he had a smooth 
stick. 

They worked fast, now and then snif- 
fing at the freshly cut ends to enjoy the 
spicy fragrance. When they had enough 
sticks cut and measured, the boys took 
them into the shed to a rude workbench. 

With the sticks they made a doll’s bed 
—a little four-poster. 

From his pocket Billy took a cloth sug- 
ar sack, and, holding the top open, said, 
“Now we're ready for the mattress.” 

Juan pulled the pine fheedles off some 
branches and poked them into the sack. 
Then Billy fastened the end, using several 
















stiff pine needles for pins, and placed 

the mattress proudly in the little bed. 

For a moment they both stood and ad- 
mired their work. Then Juan said slowly 
and sadly, “But a dolly—Maria wants a 
dolly for Christmas.” 

Billy looked at Juan like one who is 
unwilling to part with a delightful secret. 
Picking up the little bed, he started out 
of the shed and down the trail to his 
home. Juan followed wonderingly. 

When they reached the cabin they 
warmed their cold hands. Billy, enjoying 
being mysterious, handed Juan some old 
newspapers and told him to cut them 
into narrow strips. 

Billy took the strips, curled them, and 
stuffed them loosely into another sugar 
sack, first tying each corner to form 
arms and legs. 

Next he looked through a pile of old 
magazines until he found a colored pic- 
ture of a cuddly brown-eyed baby with 
rosy cheeks and red lips. This he cut 
out. He pinned it to the body, and held 
it up proudly for Juan to see. 

“Oh,” said Juan, smiling and showing 
a row of white teeth, “Little Maria will 
just love it. She'll be so happy.” 

As carefully as though it were a really 
truly doll, they laid it in the little four- 
poster bed, and left the cabin. 

Trudging through the deepening snow, 
they climbed the mountain until they 
found a shapely scrub pine. They 
chopped it down and dragged it proudly 
home. Back at the cabin once more, they 
rooted through the woodbox and in the 
cupboard for bits of bright-colored pa- 
per, which they cut in small pieces to 
look like butterflies, and tied on the gray- 
green branches with red string. 

“Now,” said Billy, stepping back to 
admire it, “we can cut out some colored 


pictures of fruit and toys to tie on and 
we'll be through.” 
(Continued on page 73) 
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GirFT BoxEs 
AND CUSHIONS 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


ANDY seems to taste sweeter 
and gifts seem to look prettier 
when they come out of a fancy 
box. For the gift boxes and fa- 

vors shown on this page, use cardboard 
boxes and cartons of all shapes and sizes. 
Pieces of wallpaper, transparent paper, 
colored advertisements, old Christmas 
cards, scraps of ribbon, and pretty cloth 
may be utilized. Below are directions for 
making each of the boxes shown in the 
illustration. 

1. To make the box with the handle, 
cover a match box with fancy or plain 
colored paper. Cut out a scene, or some 
flowers, and cover this picture with red 
or yellow transparent paper. Paste it on 
a larger piece of colored paper so that a 
border will show around the edge like a 
frame. Paste this on one side of the box. 
Punch holes in the box for the handle, 





Pine Tree 





Moon Face 


PICNIC CUSHIONS 
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Candy Boxes and Favors 
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thread in some ribbon or cord, and tie 
the ends together very firmly on the in- 
side of the box. 

Instead of using paper, the box may be 
covered with glossy cloth. Paste an old 
Christmas card on one side of the box. A 
frame for the card may be made by edg- 
ing it with narrow silk or metallic braid, 
such as is used for lamp shades. 









Totem Pole 











2. To make the cradle, select a box and 
cut from cardboard two ends like the one 
shown in the drawing (2A). Cover box 
and ends with plain paper or cloth. The 
ends and sides of the cradle may be deco- 
rated with gay cutouts. Fasten the ends 
of the cradle to the box with glue or pa- 
per fasteners. 

3. To make a Christmas-tree favor, 
choose a tall box. Cover it with green 
paper. Cut out a Christmas tree from 
heavy green paper and glue it to the front 
of the box. 

4. To make a Santa Claus favor, cover 
a tall box with red or brick paper. Put a 
Santa Claus cutout in the top. 

§. To make a favor showing a desert 
scene, cover a flat box with tan or brown 
paper, in imitation of sand. Cut camel, 
palm trees, and pyramids from stiff pa- 
per. Paste the base of the pyramids to 
the back edge of the box, and at the front 
edge paste‘the camel and palms. 

For the picnic cushions shown at the 
bottom of the page, the material may be 
burlap, canvas, duck, crash, or any other 
goods. The measurements are as follows: 
Pine Tree, 18 inches on each side; Moon 
Face, 16 inches in diameter; and Totem 
Pole, 10 by 18 inches. Make the stitches 
plain or fancy, using bright-colored yarn 
or cord. The features of the Moon Face 
and Totem Pole may be touched up with 
paint. The strap can be slipped over the 
arm, leaving the hand free. 

The designs used on the picnic cushions 
can be applied to holders as well. Make 
the drawings in proportion to the size of 
the holders, and select suitable material. 
These holders will make novel and useful 
Christmas gifts. 








| 
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A LgssON SHEET ON THE WESTERN STATES 


KATHRYN EILEEN BECKETT 








SPANISH 
MISSION 




















TeacHer, GARFIELD ScHOOL, DaNviLLE, ILLINOIS 


lowing western states: 
Washington Wyoming 
Oregon Utah 
California Arizona 
Idaho Colorado 
Nevada 


Montana 


INTRODUCTION 


states? 


you about the West? 





you most? Why? 





A PUEBLO 








ratty 

















you like to travel? Why? 


and tell the class about it. 
5. What is a geyser? 
such a phenomenon found? 


story. 





developments in the West? 








8. Make a collection of newspaper 











MOUNT RAINIER 


LY) 


* + eo «..* 


~ 


4 found in travel advertisements.) 


<T/ 


9. Find out all you can about 
George Rogers Clark and William 
Clark and the part they played in the 
Outline 


development of the West. 
their story. 


10. Tell about the early settlement 
of the Southwest by the Spaniards. 


Describe the Spanish Missions. 


leave in the Southwest? 





ish settlers? 














are different. 


Map Strupy 


the map? 





facts lead you to think? 


THIS lesson sheet deals with the fol- 


New Mexico 


1. Have you lived in any of these 
Do you know anyone who 


has lived there? What have they told 


2. Which state or town interests 
3. In what part of the West would 


4, Have you any pictures of inter- 
esting places in the West? Choose one 


Where is 


6. Where did Buffalo Bill live? 
What was his real name? Tell his 


7. Have you seen any articles in 
newspapers or magazines about recent 


articles or magazine articles concern- 
» ing topics of interest about the West. 
(Sometimes interesting things can be 


11. What landmarks did the Spanish 


12. What things in the Southwest 
show the influence of the early Span- 


13. Name and locate some of the 
tribes of Indians found in the West. 
Tell how they are alike and how they 


1. Study political, rainfall, sur- 
face, product, and population maps 
of the western states. What questions 
come into your mind as you look at 


2. Make a list of some of the things 
you have learned in your study of the 
map. What do these geographical 


Exam ple.—“I see by studying the map 
that there are many high mountains in 
Montana and Colorado. This makes me 
think that Montana and Colorado might 
have many mines, as minerals are usually 
found in mountains.” 

Example—“T see that Seattle has a 
good harbor. It must be a shipping cen- 
ter. I notice that railroads from the 
mountain district and the plateau district 
meet at Seattle. Probably minerals are 
brought in from the mountains and crops 
from the plateaus. I wonder just what 
these products are and where they go 
from Seattle.” 


3. Learn the names of the western 
states and one or two of the chief cit- 
ies in each state. Be able to spell the 
names. 

4. Name and locate the chief 
mountain ranges. 

§. Locate the plateaus and low- 
lands. 

6. Name and locate the most im- 
portant rivers. Explain how each 
might be valuable. 

7. Notice the most important rail- 
roads. Explain their location. 

8. Make a list of some of the ques- 
tions that a study of the map makes 
you want to ask. Are there any cities 
or states about which you wish to 
know more? 

9. Do you see any cities located on 
the coast? What conclusion do you 
draw from this? 

10. Do you see any cities located on 


rivers? What do you conclude from 
this? 


STtuDY QUESTIONS 


1. Give reasons for the importance 
of each of the following cities: San 
Francisco, Boise, Butte, Portland, 
Carson City, Denver, Seattle, Helena, 
Olympia, Santa Fe, Salt Lake City, 
Cheyenne, Salem, Pueblo, Phoenix. 

2. What is irrigation? 

3. What are the chief crops raised 
by irrigation? 

4. Why does the West have to irri- 
gate? What sections need irrigation? 

§. Tell the story of rainfall in the 
West: how the winds bring the rain 
clouds; where the rainfall is greatest; 
where the rainfall is least, and why. 

6. Explain the differences in cli- 
mate. Why does Seattle have a mild- 
er climate than New York City? 

7. What is meant by dry farming? 

8. How does dry farming differ 
from ordinary farming? 

(Continued on page 77) 
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CRAYON-DECORATED GIFTS 


MARGUERITE ALEXANDER 


TEACHER OF ArT, Farr GARDEN SCHOOL, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


HE first week in December, my sixth-grade pupils 
greeted me with “What are we going to make for 
Christmas?” Because our funds were limited, I had 
given a great deal of thought to this problem, and had 

several suggestions ready. One of them was-a wall hanging. 
[See the illustration at the right. ] 

Many of the pupils in the class did not know what a wall 
hanging was. Therefore examples of woven and printed hang- 
ings were shown, and the way hangings could be used to beau- 
tify the home was discussed by the group. 

The next question was, “What shall we use to make wall 
hangings?” When I explained that the same crayons with 
which illustrations had been made would serve, the class was 
eager to begin the 
work at once. The 
pupils planned designs 
that they might use, 
and made sketches of 
them. 

Later, in class dis- 
cussion, it was agreed 
that many of the de- 
signs lacked unity and 
variety. After correc- 
tions were made, the 





O MAKE a wall memorandum pad, use card- 
board 4 by 7 inches. Cover with construction 
paper 5 by 8 inches. Finish the back with lin- 
ing paper 314 by 6% inches. Make pocket of 

construction paper 4 inches high by 41% inches wide. 
Draw lines 4% and ¥% inch from sides and bottom of 
pocket. Crease on lines and cut out corners, to make 
the pocket. Cut decoration from poster paper 2% by 
2% inches, folded on both diameters and then folded from cen- 
ter to corner diagonally. Cut a smaller design, to paste on this. 

Paste the lower and side edges of the pocket to the lower part 
of the cardboard, and make it more secure by fastening it with 
small paper fasteners, one in each corner. Put a pencil and loose 
paper or a small pad into the 
pocket. Finish with a hole and 
an eyelet at the top. 

Cut the decoration for the 
top of the pad from poster pa- 
per 134 by 3 inches, folded on 
the short diameter. Add small 
decorative shapes. 

Using discarded material to 
make something useful and 
beautiful appeals to children. 
A pint container, such as is 
used for ice cream, makes an 
excellent string box. 

First paint the box and lid. 
Select poster paper of con- 
trasting and harmonizing col- 
ors for the decoration. Cut a 
piece of paper about three 
fourths as high as the box to 
fit around it, allowing 1% inch 
at the end for a paste lap. Fold 





pupils were delighted 
with the results. 

One period was used 
for a study of colors, 
and then we were 
ready to start the ac- 
tual work. 

Unbleached  sheet- 
ing was bought for 
the hangings, because 
it is inexpensive and 
of good texture. The 
design was applied 
with crayons, in even strokes, following the weave of the cloth. 
After this was finished, the hangings were placed crayon side 
down on wrapping paper, covered with a damp cloth, and 
pressed until dry. 

Table covers similarly made [see the illustration opposite ] 
constituted the problem for the fifth grade. The same proce- 
dure may be used in the lower grades. Small table mats, hot 
dish holders, bean and marble bags, and furnishings for doll 
houses are problems which delight younger pupils. 

Last, designs were made for Christmas wrapping paper, tags, 
and seals. Before the holidays, as a result of our art work, the 
pupils had a number of colorful gifts to take home. 





GIFTS FOR GROWN-UPs 


RUTH MILES 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 


the end of the paper to the lap and crease. Bring the folded edge 
to the lap and crease. This divides the paper into four equal 
sections. Beginning at the fold cut a design, being careful not 
to cut closer to the bottom than 14 inch, thus making a con- 
nected design. Fold and cut smaller designs to fit between the 
parts of the one already cut. 

Cut a circular piece to fit the top. Fold and cut a design for 
this. Cut other designs from smaller circles to finish the top 
decoration. Cut a design for the rim of the cover. 

Paste the first design on the box, with the straight edge at the 
bottom. Paste the other parts near the top. Add smaller paper 
shapes, for color notes, if desired. 

Make a hole in the side of the box just below the rim of the 
cover, through which to draw the string. An eyelet may be 
added. A coat of shel- 
lac makes the box du- 
rable and attractive. 

A quart container 
of the same type may 
be decorated in a sim- 
ilar way, to form an 
attractive holder for 
a vine or flowers. 

In this case, the top 
is removed and a tin 
can or glass is placed 
inside the container. 
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SILENT READING EXERCISES 
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JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Primary TEACHER, WHiITESIDE ScHooLt, WHITEsIDE, Missouri 


I. Cross out the words which do not 
name “something good to be.” 
happy, pleasant, jolly, sad 
cross, lovable, cheerful, gay 
careful, careless, neat, clean 
lazy, kind, good, polite 
. thrifty, healthy, stingy, thoughtful 
Il. C ross out the words which do not 
name “something good to do.” 
smile, work, frown, laugh 
. study, fret, play, run 
travel, sing, pout, read 
walk, cheat, draw, sleep 
. loaf, recite, write, paint 
II. ‘Cross out the words which do not 
name “something good to have.” 
1. home, cold, coat, shoes 
2. pony, failure, book, pencil 


“by nd = 


Vw nNe 


HE following test is intended 
for upper-grade pupils who 
have gained skill and accuracy 
in consulting the dictionary. It 

covers the major uses of the dictionary, 
and should be utilized as a check-up by 
the teacher after considerable drill in 
dictionary work has been given. 

I. Arrange the words in each group in 
al phabetical order. 


campaign _ ghostly mature 
camellia glorious matter 
camphor glorify mattress 
cartridge glory matting 
carmine gloss maturation 


Il. Fill each blank with the letter which 
has been omitted. 


anx ous orch rd 
car __ mel quo ient 
Se1Z re rest urant 
lunch on att rney 


{1!. Mark the syllable of each word on 


which the major accent falls. 


detail burlesque 
acumen gondola 
inquiry mischievous 
gladiolus recitative 


IV. Mark diacritically the italicized let- 
ter of each word. 


1. abdomen 4. pure 
2. bushel §. lyric 
3. gaudy 6. gratis 


V. After each of the following words 
write a brief but clear definition. 


accent poetic 
hyphen archaic 
colloquial synonym 
provincial syllable 


3. pain, desk, chair, pets 
4. hat, friend, automobile, toothache 
§. health, flowers, debts, knowledge 
IV. Complete each of the following sen- 
tences by adding the correct word. The 
words you need follow the sentences. 
A teacher 
An artist 
A merchant 
An author 
A sculptor 
A carpenter 
A singer 
An actor 
A doctor 
A student 
builds 


writes 


PPMP SPY PS 


—_— 


paints 
carves 
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teaches cures 
studies sells 
performs sings 


V. In the following list, write the letter 
S between words which have a similar 
meaning. Between those which have an 
opposite meaning write the letter O. Use 
the dictionary if you are not sure. 


1. valley -_ hill 

2. rugged smooth 

3. generous stingy 

4. mistake error 

5. old ancient 

6. brave ' cowardly 
7. top summit 

8. queer odd 

9. lazy industrious 


VI. In the following list, before each 
word which we often use in speaking of 
a ship, write the letter S; in speaking of 
a train, write the letter T; and in speak- 
ing of an airplane, write the letter A. 
Use the dictionary if you are not sure. 


1. conductor 6. monoplane 
2. fuselage 7. captain 

3. tracks 8. cars 

4. stern 9. deck 

5. locomotive 10. engineer 


(Continued on page 74) 


A Dicrionary TEST 
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MILTON C. EASTMAN 


Teacner, Upper Grapes, McCLroup Rurar ScHooL, ObeELL, ILLINois 


VI. Write the meaning of each abbrevia- 
tion after it. 


adv. i.e. 
e.g. colloq. 
con). lit. 
opp. viz. 
obs. V.i. 


VII. Tell what part of speech each of the 
following words is according to ordinary 
use. 


against aloft 
century into 
almighty 


VIII. Write opposite cach of the follow- 
ing words a synonym for it. 

convey inanimate 

palatial hilarious 

sagacious 
IX. Separate the following words into 
syllables by leaving a space between each 
two syllables. 


aerial rendezvous 
cowardice medicinal 
boundary caricature 
formidable simultaneous 


X. After each of the following words 
write its plural. 


analysis basis 
spoonful stratum 
Crisis talisman 
hero terminus 
formula son-in-law 
datum 


Key to. TEst 


This key is based on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary (1934). 


I. camellia ghostly matter 
campaign glorify matting 
camphor — glorious mattress 
carmine _ glory maturation 
cartridge glossy mature 

II. anxious orchard 
caramel quofient 
seizure restaurant 
luncheon attorney 

III. detail’ burlesque’ 
acu’men gon’dola 
inqui ry mis’ chievous 
gladio’lus rec’ itative 

IV. 1. long o 4. long u 
2. short e §. short y 
3. gaudy 6. long a 


(Continued on page 68) 
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OF INTEREST IN DECEMBER 


Se: 


December 2—President Monroe proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine in a 
message to Congress, 1823. 


December 7—The first written presidential message was delivered to 
Congress, by Thomas Jefferson, 1801. 


December 12—Washington, D.C., became the permanent home of the 
U.S. Government, 1800. 


December 17—John Greenleaf Whittier was born, 1807. 


December 18—Edward A. MacDowell, one of America’s distinguished 
composers and pianists, was born, 1861. 


December 20—The United States took possession of Louisiana, which had 
been purchased from France, 1803. 


December 21—Forefathers’ Day, observed in New England to commemo- 
rate the landing of the Pilgrims, 1620. 


December 25—Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross Society, 
was born, 1821. 


December 30—Rudyard Kipling was born, 1865. 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 








A Gift Portfolio 


Olive Jobes 


FOR this portfolio, two 12- by 18-inch 
sheets of construction paper are used. 
Each long edge is folded in % inch and 
each short edge 14% inches. Lining paper 
is pasted inside each sheet, and the edges 
are pasted down. The covers are held to- 
gether and the contents kept in place by 
means of three tapes run through slits 
about 5% of an inch from the long edges. 
A pine-cone motif forms the painted 
decoration, which is mounted on paper 
of contrasting color, and then 
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An Original Christmas Scene 
Kathleen Carmichael Dietz 


LOW table covered with cotton 
which had been sprinkled with arti- 

ficial snow was the base for an original 
Christmas table in the fourth grade. 

Some of the children chose to make 
houses from cardboard, colored with 
crayon. Others brought branches from 
evergreens and set them in small blocks of 
wood for the trees. One boy brought his 
treasured reindeer, and a little girl came 
with a papier-maché Santa Claus carry- 
ing his pack on his back. The boys and 
girls made tiny packages for his sled. 

But more figures were needed. Ingen- 
ious pupils fashioned children and animals 
from soap and dressed them in bits of fur. 
Among the figures were a dog harnessed 
to a sled, and children coasting down a 
hill, which was an inverted bowl covered 
with cotton. 

The background, drawn with colored 
chalk, showed mountains, trees, houses in 
the distance, and some animals. 


A Box for Christmas 
Jessie Todd 
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The Question Box 


Would you like to make your 
Christmas program unusually at- 
tractive? (See pp. 46-51) 

What is an interesting elemen- 
tary science unit for the winter 
months? (See p. 52) 

How may you present a study 
of the western states? (See p. 56) 

Are you interested in reducing 
exercises? (See p. 65) 

Can you use suggestions for all 
sorts of Christmas handwork? 
(See pp. 53, 54, 55, 57, 62, 63, 64) 

Do you need help in advising 
parents about selecting books for 
Christmas? (See p. 66) 





_A “Traveler’s” Game 


Emma Gary Wallace 


H ALF the players are the Home Folks. 
The other players go out into an- 
other room; they are the Travelers. One 
of the Travelers comes back into the 
room and says, for example, “I have 
brought you a cup of coffee. Where have 
I been?” 

The Home Folks mention places from 
which they know coffee comes. When the 
Traveler is satisfied, he says, “Enough.” 
At that signal a second Traveler comes 
in, while the first one goes out. 

If no one of the Home Folks 





pasted on the cover. A portfolio 
like this holds contents of dif- 
ferent thicknesses, and makes a 
most attractive gift. 


DESIGN for a PAINTED BOX 


Use dark-colored paper; white paint, and one 


light-colored. paint. 





General Test Questions 
Della Lutes 


NDIVIDUAL copies of the 
test below may be made, with 








10” square 


of paper 




















the heading: How Many Ques- 
tions Can You Answer? 

1. Do oranges grow in a cold 
country? 

2. From where does cod-liver 
oil come? 

3. When should you eat candy? 

4. Who was Mowgli? 








Fold on lines. 








5. Why should we feed birds 
in winter? 

6. Why do we observe the 
Fourth of July? 





Paint in 


= 











_e 
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| | paint. 














7. Where do bees get honey? 

8. Where do frogs and snakes 
go in winter? 

9. Who made the first United 
States flag? 

10. What is the woodpecker 
doing when it pecks at a tree 
trunk? 








Fold on 


lines. 


Cut on 


dark Lines. 


Add lines 


Shellac. 


has been able to tell where the 
Traveler went to get coffee, he 
joins the Home Folks, and the 
player displaced becomes a Trav- 
eler. The second Traveler may 
say, “I have brought you some 
linen. Where have I been?” 

The Home Folks then name 
places famous for linen produc- 
tion, as Ireland or Belgium. 

The game continues in this 
way. To make it more interest- 
ing, the Traveler may say, “I 
have brought a gold watch. 
Where have I been?” 

Then the Home Folks must 
tell the source of the gold, the 
steel in the springs, and the del- 
icate jewels. 

It is a good plan to have a ge- 
ography or an atlas at hand, and, 
before beginning the game, to 
allow the children to name one 
of the pupils to act as umpire. 
The umpire will then make de- 
cisions in case of a discussion. 
The teacher may, of course, act 
as umpire. 

This game helps children to 
remember how much we are de- 








(For key, see page 74) 








pendent upon other countries. 








sew 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN VITALIZING History 





HE first few history classes in 
my little rural school in west- 
ern Montana were failures. 
The fifth- and sixth-graders 

said that they detested history most fer- 
vently. I suggested that we co-operate 
in trying to get more enjoyment from 
the subject. I have found since that this 
is the most successful method of reach- 
ing the root of an aversion to any school 
subject; children like to feel that a teach- 
er wants to work with them. By such an 
appeal any antagonism that may have 
carried over from subject to teacher is 
usually removed. 

Accordingly, for the next assignment 
I asked both classes to write their reac- 
tions to history. I told them that I would 
not ask to have the papers handed in, 
thus relieving them of any worry about 
form and grammar, and allowing them to 
concentrate on what I wanted. 

The resulting discussion was even more 
illuminating than I had hoped. The fifth 
grade was studying United States history. 
The text, which I had felt presented 


& 


MABEL C. OLSON 


FORMERLY, TEACHER, MENARD RurRAL SCHOOL, 
MENARD, MONTANA 


American heroes in intensely vivid vo- 
cabulary and with excellent choice of 
subject matter, was pronounced too hard. 
“It keeps us so busy looking up words 
that we can’t remember what we read 
about.” “It skips around so much we get 
mixed up and can’t get the order 
straight.” “It has too much about war.” 

The sixth grade, which was being in- 
troduced to the history of the ancient 
world, commented as follows. “We've 
got to memorize the whole thing to get 
anything out of it; it tells so little about 
each happening.” “What difference does 
it all make to us anyway? I can’t see why 
I should know what kind of government 
Rome had; I’m not going to live in 
Rome; and anyway that was hundreds 
of years ago.” “Why can’t we skip all 
this stuff about Europe, and learn about 
the inventions? That part looks much 
more interesting.” 





It seemed to me that the first point 
of attack should be the vocabulary dif- 
ficulty. I instituted a brief daily peri- 
od following the assignment, in which 

we made an energetic attack on the next 
day’s puzzling words and terms. Some of 
these I arbitrarily explained; others were 
portioned out for members of the class to 
look up. For this purpose books of syno- 
nyms are more helpful than the average 
dictionary with its adult vocabulary. Too 
often the teacher feels that when she di- 
rects, “Look it up,” she has given a valu- 
able suggestion, and that no further aid 
is necessary. 

To help the pupils organize what they 
were studying, I gave them each day a 
few key questions, so worded as to estab- 
lish the sequence of events. A few dates 
must be mastered, but most teachers find 
that results are better when round num- 
bers, rather than exact dates in all cases, 
are emphasized. 

Most assignments contained a list of 


supplementary material to be looked up 
(Continued on page 76) 


How THE STATES WERE NAMED 


HALLIE E. SIDENER 


ForRMERLY, TEACHER, SIXTH GRADE, PuBLic ScHOOLS, Lapoca, INDIANA 


ALABAMA received its name from a 
tribe of Indians, the Alibamus, one of 
the tribes inhabiting the country. Some 
say the name means “here we rest.” 

Arizona is derived from the Papago 
Indian term, Arizonac, or Arizonaca, 
probably meaning “place of few springs.” 
The locality so named was a few miles 
from the present location of Nogales. 

ARKANSAS was named for a tribe of 
Indians, the Arkansas, who were living at 
the mouth of the Arkansas River when 
Marquette and Joliet came down the 
Mississippi. 

CALIFORNIA is said to be taken from 
an old Spanish romance called Sergas 
de Esplandian (Exploits of Esplandian), 
by Ordonez de Montalvo. In it Califor- 
nia was 4 mythical island very near the 
Terrestrial Paradise, supposed to abound 
in treasures of gold. 

Cororapo (from the past participle of 
the Spanish verb, colorar, to color, collo- 
quially used for red color) was named 
either from the Colorado River, which is 
reddish in color, or from the varied col- 
ors of the landscape. 


CoNNECTICUT is from an Algonquin 
term, meaning, probably, “long river.” 

DELAWARE was named in honor of 
Thomas West, Lord de la Warr, first gov- 
ernor of Virginia, who visited the bay in 
1610. 

Fiona, “flowery,” is from the Span- 
ish phrase for Easter—pascua florida, lit- 
erally, “flowery feast.” It was named by 
Ponce de Leon when he discovered the 
land on Easter Sunday, 1513. 

GEORGIA was named in honor of George 
II, king of England when the colony was 
settled. 

IpaHo is from an Indian word which 
means “mountain gem,” or “light on the 
mountain.” 

ILuiNots is from the name of an Indian 
tribe, the Illini, meaning “men” or “tribe 
of men,” with the French suffix ois. 

INDIANA means “land of the Indians.” 

Iowa was named for a tribe of Indians. 
They called themselves the Pahoja, or 
“Gray Snow Tribe,” but the Sioux called 
them Iowas, the “Sleepy Ones.” The 
name is also interpreted as applying to 
the Iowa River, “‘sleepy waters.” 


Kansas comes from the Kansas In- 
dians, a Sioux tribe whose name meant 
“wind people.” 

KENTUCKY comes from an Indian 
word, variously interpreted as meaning 
“at the head of a river,” or “prairie.” 

LoulsiaNa is a part of the territory 
which La Salle, in 1682, seized and named 
for Louis XIV of France. 

MaIN_E was called “the Mayn Land of 
New England” in the Mason and Gorges 
Patent. In the charter of 1622 it was 
called “Province of Maine.” 

MaryYLAND was named for Henrietta 
Maria, wife of Charles I of England. 

MassACHUSETTS comes from an Indian 
word meaning “place of great hills.” 

MICHIGAN is derived from two Algon- 
quin words meaning “great water.” 

MINNESOTA is derived from an Indian 
word meaning “cloudy water.” 

Mississippi is taken from Indian words 
meaning “gathering of the waters.” 

Missouri is taken from the name of 
the river, which is derived from Indian 
words meaning “muddy waters.” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





The Christmas Spirit 
Esther Brekke 
HILE studying about the real 


Christmas spirit, we used our art 
period for making oilcloth toys. Each 
child brought some scraps of oilcloth and 
cotton batting from home. We traced 
front and back patterns of Peter Rabbit, 
Puss in Boots, Ducky Daddles, and so on, 
on the oilcloth, painted them various 
colors with enamel, and cut them out. 
When the paint was dry, we sewed to- 
gether the front and back of each toy, 
using the buttonhole stitch, and filled it 
with cotton batting. 

When all of the toys were finished, we 
wrapped them in tissue paper and tied the 
_ packages with colored cord. They were 
sent to needy children in our community. 


Native Wood Picture Frames 
Edna J. Merritt 


INCE we wanted to make gifts that 

would be effective and have direct 
relation to our section of the state, we 
decided to mount pictures on pieces of 
dry cedar. We cut the cedar in oblong 
pieces one half of an inch thick, and 
sandpapered and then shellacked them, 
using two parts of white shellac to one of 
alcohol. 

Some of the children brought snap- 
shots of scenery, while others brought 
small art subjects. These were each 
trimmed according to the shape of the 
mount and pasted on. A final coat of 
shellac was given to the entire picture, 
and a small hook was fastened at the top. 


Holiday Candlesticks 
Kathryn Mihm 


HE wooden plugs from rolls of wrap- 
ping paper make attractive candle- 
sticks for Christmas gifts. 

Cut crépe paper into strips from three 
to five inches wide, according to the 
height of the plug, and a yard long. 
Stitch in the center the length of the 
strip by machine or by hand, and gather 
the strip fully and evenly. 

Paste a piece of cardboard to the bot- 
tom of the plug to cover the hole. Cover 
the remainder of the plug with crépe pa- 
per, leaving an opening at the top to in- 
sert the candle. Paste the center of the 
strip around and around the plug. Pull 
and crinkle the edges. Make a ribbon of 
the crépe paper to tie over the stitching. 


Wholesome Sweets 
Jeannette Kirijan 


SIMPLE Christmas gift to have pri- 

mary children make for either their 
mother or father is a box of stuffed dates. 
We made these last year in my grade. We 
stuffed the dates with peanuts. After the 
dates were washed and pitted, we put a 
whole peanut in each date. The children 
worked in four groups. The first group 
washed and pitted the dates; the second 
shelled the peanuts; the third put one 
peanut in each date and rolled the 
dates in granulated sugar; and the fourth 
group wrapped the dates individually in 
waxed paper. We rotated the groups so 
that everyone had an opportunity to en- 
joy all the various experiences. 

Of course, our hands and fingernails 
were thoroughly inspected for cleanliness 
before we began to work. 

When we finished, there were enough 
peanuts left over for cach workman to 
have a few. The cost was mainly de- 
frayed by pennies carefully saved in our 
Christmas bank for many weeks before. 





To CrLus CONTRIBUTORS 


we are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


+ 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


+ 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514—- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Joyful Reading Lessons 
Anita Pinkham 


I FIND that a gay Christmas stocking 
of netting, crammed full of trinkets, 
furnishes many joyful pre-primer lessons. 
The toys, being small, are easily handled 
by the children, and can be kept in a 
small box or basket when not in use. 
Since the children are never permitted to 
handle them except during the reading 
period, they look forward to their lesson 
eagerly. First they learn the names of the 
objects, and then learn to read and carry 
out such directions as: “Find the doll.” 
“Put the doll in the cradle.” “Rock the 
cradle.” 


A Wastebasket 


Thelma Clawson 


Pipi four pieces of medium-weight 
cardboard each 8 ¥4 inches at the top, 
7 inches at the bottom, and 111% inches 
high, for the sides of the basket. For the 
bottom cut a piece of cardboard 7 inches 
square. Select two colors of construction 
paper, one for the lining and one for the 
outside. Cut the paper for the lining the 
exact size of the five pieces of cardboard. 
Paste the lining to.the cardboard. Cut 
the paper for the outer part of each side 
half of an inch larger than the cardboard 
pieces. Paste the paper on the cardboard. 
Punch holes every inch on all sides of 
each piece except the top. Assemble the 
pieces and lace them together with col- 
ored cord. 


Simple Tree Decorations 
Elvera Hoenk 


ECORATING the Christmas tree is 

very often a problem for the teach- 

er. It may be solved by having the chil- 

dren make most of the decorations 
during the construction period. 

The smallest children can string pop- 
corn. Others can glue together halves 
of walnut shells, with a looped string at 
one end. They may be painted or 
wrapped in tin foil. Eggshells can be 
used in the same way. They are pre- 
pared by putting a small hole in each 
end of an egg, and then blowing out the 
contents. For the top of the tree, have 
a child cut a star from pasteboard and 
cover it with silver paper. The children 
may also make decorations of construc- 
tion paper such as were described in 
Tue Instructor for December, 1932. 
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A Christmas Sand Table 


Florence I. Williamson 


OR the Christmas season the sixth- 
grade geography class made a Holy 
Land scene on the sand table. The Med- 
iterranean Sea, Nile River, Egypt, Red 
Sea, Arabia, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth were shown. Pyramids, sphinx, 
sheep, shepherds, and so on, were made 
from cardboard, plastic clay, and sand. 
In the English class the children com- 
posed Christmas stories. In the drawing 
class the children made illustrations of 
camels, palms, pyramids, desert life, 
sphinx, shepherds, flocks of sheep, the 
Wise Men, stables, oases, flag of Egypt, 
and other subjects. Pictures of the Holy 
Land were mounted. Christmas stories, 
carols, and hymns were collected. 
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Blackboard “Paint” 
Theron M. Trumbo 


CHEAP and effective white paint to 

use on the blackboard for special 
printing and art work can be made by 
soaking the stubs of chalk in warm water. 
To work best, the paint should be the 
consistency of thick cream, and may be 
used with a small water-color brush. 
When dry, the printing or decorations 
will be snow-white, and can be easily read 
in any part of the room. Although the 
paint does not brush off or erase easily, it 
can be quickly removed with a wet cloth 
and does not injure the slate. 

The paint may be colored by soaking 
crépe paper in water, adding the colored 
water to the chalk, and boiling the whole 
mixture down to the proper consistency. 





A CHRISTMAS WINDOW DECORATION 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THESE Christmas poinsettias, with their irregular outlines, may be torn or 
cut from red paper, with yellow centers added. The stems and leaves are 
green, Either yellow or green or gray would be effective for the bowl. 























Tree Trimmings of Paper 
Iva N. Woolman 


OR our Christmas-tree decorations we 

made colored construction paper or- 
naments similar in shape to those de- 
scribed in “Some Christmas Handwork,” 
by Ruth Miles, in THE INstRucTorR for 
December, 1932. After putting short 
strings on the ornaments by which to 
hang them, we dipped them in paraffin 
and sprinkled them with artificial snow. 
The trimmings were easily made, and 
were effective by both daylight and arti- 
ficial light. 


Inexpensive Modeling “Clay” 
Henrietta Jensky 


M IX two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
and four tablespoonfuls of salt, 
and add four tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water. Stir the mixture until it is soft. 
Boil it until it forms a soft ball. Re- 
move it from the fire and knead it for 
ten minutes. If the material crumbles, 
add a little boiling water; if it sticks, 
dust the hands with cornstarch. To keep 
the “clay” plastic wrap it in waxed pa- 
per. This “clay” may be used in making 
beads, adding ink or dye if colored beads 


are desired. 


A Living Christmas Tree 
Louise Boelte 


Te following is an effective way of 
closing a Christmas program. Any 
number of pupils may participate, de- 
pending on the amount of space that can 
be used. 

For each child the older pupils make an 
evergreen tree shape of newspaper, long 
enough to reach from the neck to the 
bottom of the child’s dress or suit. 

They paste a green crépe-paper tree 
over the one of newspaper. On each tree 
are pasted various ornaments, such as 
balls, horns, candy canes, and so on, cut 
from colored paper or from white paper 
and then colored. The smaller children 
make these ornaments and also colored 
paper chains. The trees are pinned on 
the children at the shoulders. 

To assemble the living tree, about fif- 
teen of the smallest children kneel on the 
floor at the front of the stage. The next 
row, about twelve children, stands be- 
hind those kneeling. The third row, 
about eight pupils, stands on boxes. The 
fourth row, about five pupils, stands on 
tables. For the top of the tree, there is 
only one child, who wears a star crown. 
He stands higher than the fourth row of 
pupils. 

When all the pupils are in place, the 
paper chains are draped about the “tree.” 
The children sing Christmas carols. One 
rehearsal will be all that is needed in order 
to give each child his place on the stage. 








Nature Tree Decorations 
Mertie Gore 
bags pretty Christmas-tree orna- 


ments may be made by covering 
such nature objects as pine cones and 
sweet-gum and sycamore balls with tin 
foil of different colors, and attaching 
strings with which to tie them on the 
tree. The pupils in my room made or- 
naments such as these last year, and we 
had a very beautiful tree with little ex- 
pense for decorations. 


Paper Beads 
Frances Schuetze 


| 5 grail colored beads may be made 
from poster paper. Fold a piece of 
paper two inches wide and nine inches 
long lengthwise through the center. Cut 
from the outer corners of one end to 
the center fold at the other end. When 
opened, the folded piece measures two 
inches at one end and tapers to a point 
at the other. The paper is then rolled 
over a knitting needle, beginning the 
rolling at the wide end. This should be 
done tightly and evenly, so that when 
finished the point will be exactly in the 
center of the roll. This point should be 
pasted down securely to hold it in place. 

Smaller beads may be made by using 
narrower widths of paper. To make the 
beads more lasting, give them a coat of 
white shellac before stringing them. 
These beads make pleasing gifts. 


A Christmas Tree 
Nettie Gallagher 


HIS unusual and effective setting for 

a Christmas tree was constructed in 

my primary room last December. A 

small evergreen tree was placed on a low 

table. White crépe paper was laid on the 

table around the tree, coming up close 

about the base, to form the groundwork 
for the decorations. 

Homemade popcorn balls colored 
with vegetable coloring formed two cir- 
cles on the paper. For the outer circle, 
green popcorn balls were placed with a 
space of about one inch between them. 
Inside this circle was a circle of pink 
popcorn balls, about the same distance 
apart. Next came a circle of rosy apples. 

On the wallboard back of the table 
we depicted, by means of crépe paper, 
cutout pictures, and colored paper, a 
winter scene in keeping with the table. 
The latter, however, was the center of 
attraction. 

The tree was decorated, and on the 
floor around the table were stacked 
packages containing the children’s gifts. 
The popcorn balls and apples, with the 
gifts, were distributed to the children. 

[Uncolored popcorn balls could be 
used and wrapped in colored paper. ] 
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CLusB ExCHANGE 


Note: In this department THE INstructor publishes notices from teachers 
who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with children in other 
schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, 
that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowl- 
edge all letters received. Notices must be signed by the teachers themselves, Ad- 
dress: THe Instructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Alberta.—My rural school, all grades, wants 
to exchange letters, booklets, and pictures with 
other English-speaking schools, especially in other 
countries. Address: Miss Sylvia E. Lynn, 
Lougheed, Alberta, Canada. 


California —My fourth-grade class would like 
to correspond with schools in the United States 
and any foreign country. We promise to reply, 
and will exchange pictures, maps, and so on. 
Address: Miss Thelma Skaug, Rio Linda, Cali- 


fornia. 


Delaware.—Miss Mary E. Mosley and pupils 
of John Wesley School, grades one to seven, 
would like to exchange letters, products, pic- 
tures, curios, and souvenirs with other teachers 
and pupils in all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries. They are especially interested 
in Africa, Arizona, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, and Mexico. They will answer all 
letters. Address: Miss Mary E. Mosley, Milford, 
Delaware. 


lowa.—Long Grove School, grades five, six, 
and seven, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Bertha Wiese, Eldridge, lowa. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of grades seven and 
eight of the Holt Consolidated School would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in corresponding 
grades living in the eastern, western, and south- 
ern sections of the United States, in its posses- 
sions, and in foreign countries. Address: Mr. 
A. N. Sather, Holt Consolidated School, Holt, 


Minnesota. 


Missouri—The teacher and pupils of all 
grades in the Evening Shade Rural School (in 
the Ozarks) desire to exchange letters, products, 
and school work with schools of other states. 
Address: Mr. Vearl Rowe, Manes, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My first, second, third, fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grades want to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, booklets, and products with 
teachers and pupils in other states and countries. 
Address: Miss Eunice L. Long, Osborn, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils of my rural school 
would like to exchange letters, products, and 
souvenirs with other pupils in the United States 
and other English-speaking countries. All let- 
ters will be answered. Address: Miss Lucy Hope, 
Big Horn, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
wish to exchange correspondence with children 
in other schools. Address: Miss Vera V. Strong, 
1919— 17th Avenue, Central City, Nebraska. 


North Dakota—The teacher and pupils of 
Model School, No. 1, grades four, six, and 
eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with other schools in the United 
States and possessions. Address: Miss Pauline 
Domaskin, Parshall, North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils in any part of the United States, in its 
possessions, and in foreign countries. We promise 
a reply to all letters received. Mail should be 
addressed to Miss Vera M. Smith, Ellsbury 
School, Pillsbury, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—Grade five of Sabina School wishes to 
exchange letters and other material with fifth- 
grade pupils in the North Central, Plateau, and 
Pacific States, the outlying possessions of the 
United States, and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Helen Probasco, Sabina, Ohio. 


Oregon.—The teachers and pupils of Salt Lake 
Rural School wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with teachers and pupils in any 
part of the United States, its possessions, and for- 
eign countries. They promise a reply. Miss 
Blanche Gearhart teaches grades one to four, 
and Miss Edith Reddy teaches grades five to 
eight. Address: Miss Edith Reddy or Miss 
Blanche Gearhart, in care of Salt Lake School, 
Rural Route No. 3, Lebanon, Oregon. 


Tennessee—My first, second, third, and 
fourth grades and I would like to exchange 
cards, letters, and products with pupils in any 
part of the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. We promise a reply. 
Address all letters and materials to: Miss Jewell 
Harris, Tennessee City School, Tennessee City, 
Tennessee. 


Vermont.—The pupils of the second, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grades of the Baltimore 
School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with children of schools in other 
states of the United States and in all foreign 
countries. All letters will be acknowledged. 
Address: Mrs. Mary E. Rich, R.F.D., Chester 
Depot, Vermont. 


Vermont.—The pupils of Lake Elmore School 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with schools in other states and Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. They will answer all 
letters. Address: Mrs. Euretta Smith, Elmore, 
Vermont. 


Vermont.—Miss Sylvia May and her pupils of 
the Wheeler School would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with teachers and 
pupils of other schools in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. They have 
all grades except the seventh. They promise to 
answer all communications. Address all letters 
and materials to: Miss Sylvia May, Proctorsville, 
Vermont. 


West Virginia—The pupils in grades one to 
eight, inclusive, of Georgetown School, wish to 
exchange school work and products with schools 
in all the states and the outlying possessions of 
the United States. Address: Miss Sylva Lynch, 
Rural Route No. 1, Box 302, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 
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ENJOY THE WINTER WEATHER 


MARY L. HAHN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EpucaTION, MICHIGAN STATE NorMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Dr. Barnes, school physician. 

Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutri- 
tion. 

Miss Moore, a teacher. 

Miss Reed, a teacher. 

Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 


Dr. Barnes: Good morning, everybody. 
You look guilty of plotting and plan- 
ning! May a mere doctor inquire what 
you have on your minds? 

Mrs. Cook: A “mere doctor” is just 
the person to inquire. We’ve been won- 
dering how to renovate our ideas and our 
programs in order to have more regular 
outdoor exercise, and the Christmas holi- 
days seem to offer an opportunity to do 
something about it. _ 

Dr. Barnes: Good for you! The reno- 
vation of your ideas and your programs 
ought to produce worth-while results. 
What do you think is the matter with 
your ideas and how do you propose to 
renovate them? 

Mrs. Cook: Well, personally, since the 
winter season put a complete end to my 
gardening and an early end to our after- 
noons, I’m inclined to stay indoors and 
wish I were living in the sunny South. 
Could you give me a few convincing 
reasons why I should make an effort to 
spend more time outdoors? 

Dr. Barnes: Tl be glad to try. Sup- 
pose we begin by considering the per- 
sonal life of each of your body cells. 
Perhaps we don’t realize that it is our 
three trillion cells which really use the 
food we eat, the water we drink, and the 
air we breathe. 

Since the blood stream must regularly 
transport and deliver these food, water, 
and air supplies, it is a matter of vast im- 
portance to help insure their prompt de- 
livery. For this purpose nothing is so 
helpful as a bit of exercise sufficiently 
vigorous to increase the rate of circula- 























Speaking of Exercise 


Do you enjoy feeling fit? 

Have you been successful in 
finding a form of vigorous daily 
outdoor exercise that you enjoy? 

Do you know why it is desira- 
ble to exercise the trunk muscles 
of the body? 

Do you know how to exercise 
all the trunk muscles? 

Why are endurance and skill 
exercises better for women than 
exercises of strength and speed? 

Why are climbing, walking, 
running, swimming, and paddling 
desirable forms of exercise? 

Why are a number of small 
meals a day undesirable, or even 
injurious, as compared with three 
larger ones each day? 

How may excessive amounts of 
sweets, especially at night, inter- 
fere with the work of the liver? 

Do you persuade yourself to 
take from five to ten minutes for 
a vigorous “daily dozen” when- 
ever you positively cannot man- 
age your regular outdoor exercise? 











tion and respiration and, at least once a 
day, to produce perspiration. It is news 
to many folks that active exercise dou- 
bles the amount of blood usually present 
in the skin and muscles. Exercise also 
improves and increases the circulation to 
the brain, a fact that should be of signifi- 
cance to teachers because nerve cells are 
worn out and rebuilt faster than those of 
any other tissue. 

Miss Moore: But I always feel too tired 
to exercise after a day in school. 

Dr. Barnes: That’s exactly the point, 
you feel too tired. And what do you use 
to do your feeling? Your nerves! Those 
nerves have experienced a day’s wear and 
tear, but being nervously fatigued is quite 
a different thing from being physically 
tired. Usually exercise can relieve your 
fatigued nerves by irrigating them with 
extra blood. 

Often the peripheral nerves, such as 
those of the eyes, teeth, legs, and even 
the fingers, ache simply for want of more 
blood or because of congested circulation 
due to a relatively inactive day. Of 
course too much exercise may also make 
them ache. 

Miss Reed: I admit all your argu- 
ments, Dr. Barnes, but even so, I don’t 
seem tO crave active exercise after a 
strenuous day of teaching. I enjoy an oc- 
casional hike, or games and sports, when 
a group of us can get together, but just 
to fare forth for the sake of my cells 
doesn’t seem interesting. 

Dr. Barnes: T’ve often thought that 
many a teacher might have enjoyment of 
the first order if she would leave her 
classroom in plenty of time for a walk or 
a game before dinner. The pleasure would 
be due to her astonished discovery that 
her teaching could continue satisfacto- 
rily, and even improve, when she refused 
to be a slave to it. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HicH ScHoo., RocHester, New York 





A CHRISTMAS STORY 
FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 


HE little boy who is given Toro 

Antonio will have a delightful 

story for the Christmas season, 

and for the whole year, as well. 

Tofio is a young Spanish lad who tempo- 

rarily becomes the head of the family. He 

has always been timid, but when his father 

calls him hombre, the mantle of manhood 

seems to fall upon him, and he starts 
bravely on a journey to the sea. 

The little boy in his big Andalusian 
hat, with his father’s guitar on his back 
and a tiny goatling in his arms, presents 
a lovely picture to the mind’s eye. The 
illustrations, by F. Luis Mora, are con- 
vincingly Spanish, but not more so than 
are the style and phraseology of the story, 
which the jacket states is for boys from 
“seven to eleven.” 


AN ANIMAL Picture Book 


The little brother of the boy who loves 
Tono will enjoy equally A Jungle Picnic, 
which tells of the adventure of a brother 
and sister. A native boy, Sunday, acts as 
their guide and introduces them to the 
animals of the jungle. 

There is nothing terrifying about this 
jungle experience, though the fact that 
these wild animals are not always pleas- 
ant to meet is calmly stated by Sunday in 
such warnings as, “You come away before 
its (the baby leopard’s) mother gets back, 
or she won’t purr; she'll scratch.” The 
picnic ends with the children’s reaching 
the place where “Uncle Guthrie” is build- 
ing “the white man’s road,” and a ride 
back to the compound on the mules. 

The child who reads the book and looks 
at the beautifully colored pictures (one 
opposite every page of printing) will 
learn much of the jungle creatures. 


A Grt’s Boox—ror Boys, Too 


Sister sometimes likes to borrow ten- 
year-old Brother’s books. The Little 
House on Wheels is one of her own that 
she can lend him. Then both can enjoy 
the journey that two motherless children 
of a century ago made with their father 
in a little house on wagon wheels, from 
Vermont to the South. 

It is the kind of journey of which every 
child dreams, and the fact that this is a 





journey into the past, as well as into 
strange places, makes it doubly exciting. 

The picture-map end papers make it 
possible to trace the journey from the 
farm in Vermont on down to New 
Orleans, and back to “Broadlands Planta- 
tion,” in Virginia, where the travelers en- 
joy traditional southern hospitality at 
Christmas time, before returning home. 

The narrative moves along swiftly, but 
in the reading the child stores up a num- 
ber of bits of history, geography, and 
folklore. There are illustrations, too, in- 
cluding one of the steam engine, “Tom 
Thumb,” and a town crier. 


A Srory witH Pictures 
FoR LitrLe GIRLS 


Down-Along Apple Market Street is 
exclusively for the little girl of the fam- 
ily, and should, perhaps, be read to her, 
although she will want to look at the 
pictures again and again. One wonders 
whether the pictures were made for the 
story or the story was made for the pic- 
tures, and concludes that Mabel Betsy 
Hill made them for each other. 

Judy Jo goes to see Grandmother, car- 
rying gifts in a basket, like Little Red 


& 


Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


Toto Antonio, by Ruth Sawyer 
(New York: The Viking Press, 
$1.75). 

A Jungle Picnic, by Clifford Webb 
(New York: Frederick Warne & 
Co., Inc., $2.00). 

The Little House on Wheels, by 
Marjorie Hayes (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.75). 

Down-Along Apple Market Street, 
by Mabel Betsy Hill (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.35). 

Stories of Hymns We Love, by 
Cecilia Margaret Rudin (Chicago: 
John Rudin & Co., Inc., $1.00). 

The Folks, by Ruth Suckow (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.., 
$3.00). 
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Ridinghood. All her adventures—each a 
complete story—are happy ones. She 
travels from her home “way-down-along” 
Apple Market Street to her grandmoth- 
er’s “way-up-along,” going “scrunch- 
scrunch, scuff-scuff” through the snow. 

The clear simplicity of the blue and 
white end papers makes it possible for 
even the youngest reader to trace the 
journey of Judy Jo “down-along” and 
“up-along,” saying, “Here is where—” 
for each adventure. 


HyMn Lore FoR CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER SEASONS 


Teachers can never have too many sto- 
ries about things and people. Séories of 
Hymns We Love is full of the kind of 
lore that often proves useful. All the 
stories are interesting, but the stories of 
the Christmas hymns hold our attention 
the most, perhaps because these hymns 
belong to a particularly precious time of 
the year. 

As I read them, the possibilities for a 
Christmas entertainment kept coming to 
my mind—a playlet in which the family 
of Martin Luther sings “Away in a 
Manger” the first time it was ever sung; 
and another in which young Joseph Mohr 
looks out at the mountains on Christmas 
Eve, wondering whether he can make the 
“right song” for the Christmas story, and 
in the morning rushing to a musical 
friend with the words of “Silent Night.” 


A Nove. ror Houimay READING 


The Folks is the latest and best novel 
of an author who has already given us 
many glimpses into the lives of everyday 
American “folks.” In this story she fol- 
lows the fortunes of an American family, 
the Fergusons and their four children, 
through the years from the beginning of 
the century until now. 

“The folks” grow old as the children 
disperse throughout the country—lIowa, 
New York, California. The book has 
much less of sectionalism than most of 
Miss Suckow’s stories; it is more broadly 
American. 

There have been many stories of the 
more picturesque and romantic phases of 
our great and diverse country. Here is 
one of plain, everyday folks—and beau- 
tifully done! It is a long story, more 
than seven hundred pages, but there are 
no dull moments. To be sure, exciting 
things are not happening any more fre- 
quently than in the lives of most people, 
but all seems very real and important, 
from the Sunday dinners to the problems 
of the younger members of the family. 
Someone has said that in this book Ruth 
Suckow has found the “great common 
denominator” of American life. Prob- 
ably the story could not be summed up 
in a better phrase. 


EpiTor1aAL Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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ERE’S real help for every grade school 
teacher. Captain Tim, the famous war 
veteran, soldier of fortune and stamp expert 
is now on the air over a nation-wide network. 
Thousands of school children are listening 
regularly to his stories of strange places, far 
away lands and exciting moments in history. 


Captain Tim—is telling them through the 
exciting medium of stamps—what you are 
teaching them in the classroom. Scores of 
teachers have told us that Captain Tim’s 
radio stories are helping them immensely in 
their own work. 


WHO IS HE... Captain Tim is one of the 
most fascinating characters who ever stepped 
before the microphone. Born in Australia, he 
served with the British army in the World 
War—as a military intelligence officer. His 
work—was actually secret service work— 
catching spies and getting valuable informa- 
tion. He has traveled in practically every 
part of the world, and has met many famous 


He’s on the air 3 times 
a week with the 
Ivory Stamp Club 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


LET CAPTAIN TIM § 
HELP YOU TEACH 


GEOGRAPHY AND 


HISTORY 


world figures. His knowledge of world history 
and geography is equaled only by his ability 
to talk colorfully and brilliantly on these 
subjects. He is beloved by thousands of 
children and has lectured to millions of them 
in schools throughout the country. 


HOW HE TEACHES WITH STAMPS... 
Over the air—Captain Tim teaches with post- 
age stamps. Stamp-collecting, as everyone 
knows, is one of the most interesting and 
world-wide pastimes for children and adults. 
It teaches not only history, geography and 
languages but also the principle of classifica- 
tion—one of the fundamentals of the teach- 
ing process. Captain Tim—by telling the 
“stories behind the stamps,” actually gives 
his listeners a background of thrilling and 
useful information. He supplements your 
own teaching work. 


The Ivory Stamp Club of the Air—which 
Captain Tim conducts, already has thousands 
of members. Probably some of your own 
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pupils are among them. To these members 
Captain Tim sends a beautiful album, badge 
and stamps, in return for Ivory Soap 
wrappers. 

Many teachers have found it well worth 
while to form Ivory Stamp Clubs in their 
own classes. We have records of scores of 
these clubs together with enthusiastic letters 
from teachers who conduct them. 


We believe that you will be interested in 
Captain Tim—and we invite you to listen to 
his talks. See the list of stations given below. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS... For your con- 
venience we have prepared a helpful folder on 
“How to Form School Stamp Clubs.”” We 
shall be glad to send you this folder free of 
charge. See the coupon below. Also—if you 
would like a sample of the Ivory Stamp Club 
Set—which includes the 64-page album, 
bronze membership badge and 50 different 
stamps—please enclose 6¢ in postage. This 
offer expires March Ist, 1935. 
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ON THESE STATIONS! Captain Tim and the Ivory Stamp 
Club of the Air are broadcast over the following stations: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 
AT 4:45 EASTERN TIME—WFBL—Syracuse. 


AT 5:45 EASTERN TIME—WEAF—New York, WTIC—Hartford, WTAG 
—Worcester, WEEI—Boston, WJAR—Providence, WCSH—Portland, 
WFBR—Baltimore, WRC— Washington, WGY—Schenectady, WBEN 
—Buffalo, WCAE—Pittsburgh, WTAM—Cleveland, WWJ—Detroit. 


AT 6:15 EASTERN TIME—WIP—Philadelphia. 


AT 4:45 CENTRAL TIME—WMAQ—Chicago, KSD—St. Louis, WOC-WHO 
— Des Moines, WOW—Omaha, WDAF— Kansas City, WT MJ— Milwau- 
kee, WIBA—Madison, KSTP—St. Paul, WEBC— Duluth. 

AT 5:15 MOUNTAIN TIME—KOA— Denver. 

AT 5:30 PACIFIC TIME—KHQ—Spokane, KGW—Portland, Oreg., KOMO 
—Seattle, KFI—Los Angeles, KGO—San Francisco. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY 
AT 4:45 EASTERN TIME—WHAM-— Rochester. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
AT 5:15 EASTERN TIME—WLW—Cincinnati. 








IVORY SOAP "rics" 








SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. VI-124, Box 837, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
, Gentlemen: Please send me the items I have checked. 
|_] Free Folder “How to Form School Stamp Clubs.” 
(| Ivory Stamp Club Set— including badge, album and stamps. For this I 
enclose 6¢ postage. . 
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do ehiidren like 


to chew gum 


THERE is a natural human 
need for young people to 
give their teeth and jaws 
more chewing exercise than 
is supplied by present day 
Soft Foods. Chewing exer- 
cise aids in maintaining 
properly spaced teeth and 
in developing a well shaped 
mouth. Gum is good for 
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children. There is a Rea- 
son, a Time and a Place 


for chewing gum. 





Forward Looking business 
groups shun agan 
They call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations of their 
products. Results of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 














Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are: Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Pienty of Chewing Exercise 
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for Teachers 





in lime of STORM! 


The Biggest Umbrella in the World 
Covers Thousands of Teachers 









All these Benefits 
are yours 


$650 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by confining sickness. 

$50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by accidental injuries 
(including automobile accidents}. 

$11.67 @ Week when you are 
quarantined and your salary has 


T.C.U. is the time-tried and tested organization of 
teachers for teachers, founded in 1899, to help un- 
fortunate members over the rough places when 
sickness, accident or quarantine causes a loss of 
time. It extends a welcome to teachers in every 
state in the union. For just a few cents a day it 
brings you protection that is real and benefits that 
are most liberal. T.C.U. invites you to join—today. 


Bad Luck Strikes 1 Out of Every 5 Teachers 


Few teachers can afford to carry alone the unusual risks of 
their profession. You are not only subject to accidents, 
but you are constantly exposed to the dangers of disease 
and quarantine. Actual records prove that one out of every 
five teachers each year loses some part of his or her pay, 
due to one of these three causes. No teacher would will- 
ingly face such hazards alone. 


Be Safe . . . Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


The low cost of T.C.U. membership will please you, but 


your great satisfaction will come when in time of need 
you experience, as thousands have, the friendly, fair and 
prompt settlement of your claims. | To the 


stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does 
net confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick bene- 
fits for two months when you 
are confined to an _ established 
hospital. 

$333 to $1000 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of 
life. These indemnities are in- 
creased 10 per cent for each con- 
secutive annual renewal of the 
policy for not to exceed five 
years. 

Double these benefits for travel 
accidents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy 
has seen maintained in force for 
one yea 

Policies. \aying. larger benefits are 

you desire. 











egee oat ee COUPON 
. C. U. Building, 


SEND COUPON TODAY! You owe it to youmestt to | Lincoln, 


fmd out at once how little it costs to enjoy all the pro- 
teetive benefits of T.C.U. y 
It will bring you complete information about this great 


orga nization. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
888 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. | 


‘y 
\ I am iene a ef about Pm Pro- 
tective Benefit md me the whole story 
ne the convenient coupon. i and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Santa Claus Junior 
(Continued from page 21) 


He speaks to another.) Show the 
folks out there how well you can 
sing. 

DOLL (sings)— 

Do, re, mi, fa, sol. 

ANOTHER DOLL (as Santa Claus 

Junior points to her)— 
Sol, fa, mi, re, do. 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—Will you 
dance for the people, dollies? (Dolls 
nod, three times. Music begins and 
they do a very set, awkward dance.) 
Now sing to the people. (Dolls sing 
a jolly Christmas song. [See songs 
on pages 21-23.) While they are 
singing the last stanza of the song, 
two Jumping Jacks come in, turning 
cartwheels. They stop near the Dolls 
and begin jumping and kicking. 
Santa Claus Junior is much dis- 
pleased.) 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR (going to 
the Jumping Jacks)—There you are, 
you naughty Jumpings. Didn’t | 
tell you to stay in the sleigh? (He 
takes one by the arm.) Here, you 
stand there, and stand still. 

(Sleigh bells are heard outside and 
a voice saying, “Whoa, Dasher. 
Whoa, Prancer.” (Santa Claus 
enters at doorway.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Well, well, well!! 
What’s going on here? A Christmas 
party? 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—Oh, Santa, 
Mother Santa Claus sent me after 
you with this load of dolls that you 
forgot to take. 

SANTA CLAUS—Good! I need them 
to help fill the stockings. Bring 
them right along, for I am in a 
hurry. 

SANTA CLAUS JUNIOR—AIl right, 
Santa. (To Dolls.) Right face. 
Mark time. March. (The Dolls 
march off through the doorway. To 
Jumping Jacks.) And you naughty 
runaway Jacks, come along, too. 
(The Jumping Jacks cartwheel off 
the stage.) 

SANTA CLAUS AND SANTA CLAUS 
JUNIOR (waving hands to the audi- 
ence as they leave the stage )—Good- 
by. See you again next year. 


A Dictionary Test 


(Continued from page 58) 


V. Accept any reasonable answer. 





VI. adverb that is 
for example _ colloquial 
conjunction __ literally 
opposite namely 
obsolete intransitive verb 
VII. preposition adverb 
noun preposition 
adjective 
VIII. carry lifeless 
magnificent mirthful 
shrewd 
IX. a-e-ri-al ren-dez-vous 
cow-ard-ice me-dic-i-nal 
bound-a-ry car-i-ca-ture 
for-mi-da-ble _ si-mul-ta-ne-ous 
ad-van-ta-geous 
X. analyses bases 
spoonfuls strata 
crises talismans 
heroes termini 
formulas sons-in-law 
data 
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Christmas Games 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The Christmas Stocking.—Stuff an 
old stocking with numerous wads of 
paper to make it knobby-looking. 
The players stand in two lines of 
equal number against opposite walls, 
facing each other. The Christmas 
stocking is placed halfway between 
the lines. The first player in one line 
and the last in the other come out 
into the open space between the lines 
when the leader cries, “Snatch the 
Christmas stocking!” Each tries to 
get possession of the stocking with- 
out being tagged by the other. If a 
player snatches the stocking and 
takes it back to his line without be- 
ing tagged by his opponent, his side 
scores a point. If he is tagged before 
reaching his line, the other side 
scores. Thus the game goes on until 
all members of both sides have par- 
ticipated. The side having scored 
the most points is the winner of the 
game. 

“Holly Reds”; “Ever Greens.” — 
The players stand in two groups 
of equal number, facing each other. 
One side is known as the “Holly 
Reds” and the other as the “Ever 
Greens.” The leader in each row is 
given a hoop. When the signal 
“Go” is given, each leader holds the 
hoop over his head, and drops it so 
that it will fall over his body to the 
floor. As soon as he steps out of the 
hoop, the player next to him picks it 
up, holds it over his head, and drops 
it in like manner. Thus the game 
goes on simultaneously down both 
the lines. The line which finishes 
first is the winner. 

To add a holiday touch to the 
game, the hoops could be wound 
with paper, one in red, one in green. 

Christmas Bells——All players ex- 
cept one who is “It” stand in a row, 
close together, with backs to the 
wall. Two of them have been given 
small bells. They pass the bells from 
hand to hand behind them while “It” 
tries to locate one of them by either 
the sound or the expression on the 
face of the one who has it. When 
“It” locates a Christmas bell, he ex- 
changes places with the one who 
had it. 

Santa Lost His Christmas Pack.— 
Santa tells the rest of the players that 
he has lost his pack. They express 
keen interest and regret. They ask 
him questions in an effort to find out 
where the loss occurred. To all their 
questions he answers “Yes” or “No.” 
Someone might ask him if he lost 
his pack in North America. If he 
should answer “Yes,” another player 
might say, “Did you lose it in the 
United States?” Should the answer 
again be affirmative, someone might 
say, “Did you lose your pack in the 
eastern states?” ‘Thus the question- 
ing goes on until some player finds 
the exact place. That one is the 
winner and becomes Santa for the 
next round. 
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The Christmas Store 


(Continued from page 24) 


stage.) These triplet dolls we don’t 
show very often, because they have 
been promised that they will never, 
never, never be sold separately. 

FIRST TRIPLET—Golden hair. 

SECOND TRIPLET—Blue eyes. 

THIRD TRIPLET—Rosy cheeks. 

TRIPLETS (together) —But how 
much are they? 

CLERK—Only a penny to triplets. 

FIRST TRIPLET—I'll buy one. 

SECOND TRIPLET—I'll buy one. 

THIRD TRIPLET—I'll buy one. 

(Triplets wind Triplet Dolls, 
causing them to walk, talk, laugh, 
and cry, in unison.) 

(The Grandmother and one of the 
Clerks advance to a prominent posi- 
tion.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Please have you 
a soft ‘cuddly lamb for a baby? 

CLERK—We have only one left, 
but it’s the softest and most cuddly 
one we have ever had in the shop. 
(Leads forth the Lamb.) 

GRANDMOTHER (stroking Lamb, 
which says “Ba” in friendly manner) 
—It’s the softest, most cuddly lamb 
I ever saw. 

CLERK—It’s only a penny for 
grandmothers. 

GRANDMOTHER—But do you sup- 
pose the lamb would like to come 
home with me and live with the 
baby? 

CLERK—Oh, yes, if it’s a soft and 
cuddly baby. 

GRANDMOTHER—Ask the lamb if 
it wants to go. If it does, you can 
send it to me the day before Christ- 
mas. 

(The Clerk consults the Lamb a: 
to its wishes, the Lamb nodding head 
and wagging tail. The other Ani- 
mals begin to caper in sympathy, An 
animal dance consisting of marching, 
tail-wagging, nodding, pawing, anJ 
so forth, may be worked out if de- 
sired.) 

(Child with Parents advances to 
a position of prominence. Child be- 
haves in a willful manner, handling 
the Toys roughly, stamping her feet, 
and pulling away from Parents. A 
Clerk advances to serve the group.) 

FATHER (to Child )—See all the 
lovely toys. Which ones do you want 
for your Christmas present? 

cHILD—I don’t think they’re love- 
ly a bit, and I don’t really want one 
of them, but if they’re the best, I'll 
take them all. 

MOTHER—I don’t believe Id 
take all, because then there wouldn’t 
be any left for other children. You 
shouldn’t be selfish, or say unkind 
things about the beautiful toys! 

cHILD—I will be selfish, and the 
toys aren’t beautiful, and I will have 
them all! 

MOTHER—Oh, dear! 
What shall we do! 

FATHER—Well, there’s just one 
thing to do. We'll buy one of every 
kind of toy here, and hope for the 
best. 

MOTHER (fo Clerk)—Please de- 
liver a toy of each kind on the day 
before Christmas. We will pay 
whatever it costs. 

(At this all the Toys begin to 
whisper among themselves, directing 
angry glances at the Child and Par- 
ents.) 


Oh, dear! 








A DoLL—We should have some- 
thing to say about this! 

A TINKER TOY—Why not find out 
how we feel about it? 

FIRST ANIMAL—How do you know 
I'll go? 

SECOND ANIMAL—Jusc wait till 
you hear from me! 

JACK-IN-THE-BOxX—I'm not afraid 
to jump up and speak for us all. We 
won't go! That’s how we feel about 
it. 

ALL Toys—That’s right! We 
won't go! We wouldn’t think of it! 

CHILD—You'll have to come if my 
daddy buys you, you horrid toys! 
(Starts crying.) 

MOTHER—Don’'t cry. You can 
have all the toys you want. 

FATHER—We'll go to another toy 
store, my dear. 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Well, you may 
be able to get some toys to come, but 
they won’t really want to. 

A DOLL—No doll would come. A 
doll would never stay with a child 
that didn’t love her! 

A TINKER TOY—No child could 
really love her toys when she didn’t 
want any other child to have any. 

AN ANIMAL—She wouldn’t know 
what it meant to really love a toy. 

(The Child stands weeping, ber 
mother attempting to console her.) 

FATHER—Let’s say no more about 
it. We have just time to get to an- 
other toy store before closing hour. 

(The Child’s demeanor has been 
noticeably changing during the con- 
versation of the Toys. Her whole at- 
titude is increasingly expressive of 
love and repentance. She finally 
ceases her tears, and smiles.) 

cHILD—No, don’t buy me a single 
toy. The toys in all the other stores 
will feel just as these do, and I 
wouldn’t blame them a bit. No toy 
could be happy with a child it 
couldn’t love. I want the toys to be 
happy, and other little children, too. 
Let’s buy the toys to send to chil- 
dren who haven’t any. 

(The Tinker Toys gather in a 
group and talk among themselves.) 

First ToY—I think she’s really 
sorry for the way she’s acted. 

SECOND TOY—Maybe we'd better 
give her another chance. 

THIRD ToY—Let’s some of us go 
and be her Christmas present, after 
all. 

FOURTH Toy—First, let’s show 
her what we can do, and cheer her 
up a little. (The Tinker Toys now 
surround the Child with gestures of 
reconciliation and friendship.) Take 
a look at a few of our tricks, and see 
how you like us. (They march, 
posture, and do grotesque arm move- 
ments.) 

cHiILD—I'd love some of you for 
a Christmas present, but I don’t de- 
serve anything so nice. 

ANIMALS (talking together )—She’s 
sorry. Let’s some of us be her 
Christmas present, too. 

AN ANIMAL—Do you think you'd 
like one of us to come and live with 
you? 

CHILD—Yes, but you can find a 
nicer child than I am. 

poLLs—Choose one of us, please! 
We'd all love to go! 

(Continued on page 70) 


““GOODNESS ME, here are these 
clever Corona people making a si/ent port- 
able. It hardly makes a sound! And, my 
galloping reindeers — that famous floating 
Smith-shift and that grand velvety piano- 
key action. And an interchangeable 
platen. All that for $64.50!... 


|  “*And if a family doesn’t care about 
' the silent feature, | can give them all 
_ the other fixings in the Corona Sterling 
for $60. It’s made for people who like 
to type FAST. That same ‘light-as-a- 
feather’ floating Smith-shift. And all 
| those otherde luxethings. What a dandy! 





“But a lot of folks are going to want 
a $60 machine for $45 and I'm going 
to give itto’em. Many a one of those 
Corona Fours have I delivered for $60 
in years gone by. And now it’s all mod- 
erned up and it's only $45, and it has 
everything, and bythat I mean everything! 


**But some folks want an ‘in-be- 
tween’ machine that kids can bang on, 
that father can peck-and-hunt on, that 
sister can do her professional touch stuff 
on. And that’s the Junior, for $33.50. 


CORONA STERLING. CORONA FOUR. 
Peer of portables. Originally $60.00 
Pleases profession- Fully equipped. In- 
als. Floating Smith- dividual touch ad- 
shift. $60.00 justment. $45.00 
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CORONA SILENT(Above). Peer of port- 
ables made silent! Standard, troubie- 
free. Interchangeable platen. $64.50 


axe 


“And my bag of tricks isn’t empty 
yet. Here's that grand old Corona 
Three that made my reputation as a 
portable typewriter gift-giver. Some say 
it's a three bank machine and I say 
what of it! 600,000 people know it and 
use itand you can’t beat that. And look 
what it has—lightest possible weight, 
two-color automatic reversing ribbon, 
back spacer, capitals, small letters — 
and fame! 


**Five Coronas to choose from... ! 
And easy payments. Well, maybe that 
explains that cloudburst of coupons | 
got up North’... Coupon? Here! 





~ 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
719 E. Washington St., Syracuse, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send us literature about 
the Silent Corona and the entire line. 




















CORONA JUNIOR. CORONA THREE. 
Grand “in-between 600,000 sold at 
buy.” Capitals and $50. Lightest port- 
small letters; ball- able. Does full- 
bearings. $33.50 sized job. $24.50 


(All prices subject to revision.) 
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the E.B.A.: 


i) 


vacation. 


today. 


Woolworth Building 











PROTECT YOURSELF....... 
but protect yourself COMPLETELY! 


Extra expenses demand an extra income! How 
well are you prepared to meet the extra costs of an 
illness, accident, or quarantine? 

With an E.B.A. membership, you. are guaranteed 
complete protection. 
ALL personal quarantine, and (except for aerial 
and submarine) ALL accidents. 


But note these extra features which are yours in 


1. All sickness benefits (except for a non- 
confining illness) are paid at the same 
rate during school term AND vacation. 

. All accident and quarantine benefits 
paid at same rate during school AND 


3. Benefits for total disability AND conva- 
lescence paid the year-round. 
4. First week of disability paid for at ANY 
time of the year. 
This is COMPLETE PROTECTION, and the rea- 
son why so many thousands of teachers prefer 
E.B.A. for their financial safety. by 


The EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


._THE INSTRUCTOR 


Benefits cover ALL diseases, 


Ask for details 


Lancaster, Penna. 








Join our 
Grant 
and Gay 


FROM NEW YORK 
FRIDAY, 


DEC, 21 


5 p. m. 
BACK SUNDAY, 
JAN. 6, 9 a. m. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


an>D SOUTH AMERICA 


IN THE WHITE MOTORLINER 


“KUNGSHOLM” 


15 DAYS 


FROM 


$17'7:50 


D. W. L; 


A perfect itinerary, a perfect ship! 
Summer this Winter, ’midst the colorful smaller ports as well as 


Visiting St. George’s, Grenada; Port of Spain, Trinidad ; 
La Guaira, Venezuela; Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; Curacao, 
Colon, Panama; Kingston, Jamaica. 


Keep a rendezvous with 


the famed cosmopolitan playgrounds of Caribbean waters. 


CRUISE MEMBERSHIP 
LIMITED 


NO PASSPORTS 
REQUIRED 





LATER CRUISES from New York 


“KUNGSHOLM” Jan. 9, Jan. 30, Feb. 20, March 13. 
18 DAYS—from $210. 


e April 3, 12 DAYS, from $145 — April 16, 8 DAYS, from $97.50 





CRUISES FOR YOUR NEXT SUMMER VACATION—FROM NEW YORK 


North Cape and the Norwegian Fjords. 
Norway, Sweden. 


“DROTTNINGHOLM” 
JUNE 12 — 33 DAYS 


Minimum Rates: Cabin Class $370; 
Tourist Class $285. 


CONSULT YOUR 
AGENT OR 


North Cape, Russia, Iceland, Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, Sweden. 
“KUNGSHOLM” — JUNE 29 — 42 DAYS. 


Norway, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Finland. 
“GRIPSHOLM” — JULY 26 — 33 DAYS. 
Limited Membership — Moderate Rates 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 STATE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Christmas Store 


(Continued from page 69) 


JACK-IN-THE-BOxX—I'll just jump 
up and say I wouldn’t mind hanging 
on your Christmas tree myself. 

CLERK—Please choose the toy you 
want, my dear. It will make us all 
happy. 

cHiLD—Mother and Daddy, please 
choose for me and surprise me! Any 
one is lovely, and will bring me a 
merry Christmas. And then there 
will be plenty left for all! 

(The Parents and the Clerk whis- 
per mysteriously together, pointing 
out various toys. The Child skips 
about among the Toys, admiring 
them and receiving their friendly 
greetings.) 

FATHER (finishing the secret con- 
versation aloud)—And how much 
will it be? 

CLERK—A penny to the fathers of 
good little girls! (Money is ex- 
changed amid smiles and rejoicing.) 

(The Dolls now group themselves 
at the front center of the stage, with 
the Child and the Jack-in-the-Box in 
the extreme front. The Animals ar? 
grouped at one side of the stage and 
the Tinker Toys at the other. The 
remaining Customers and the Clerks 
stand at the back of the stage. Alli 
sing “For Christmas.” [See page 
22.] 

After the play the audience is en- 
couraged to examine the handwork 
which is shown on the counters. 





Suggestions for display material 
follow. 

Paper and cardboard products.— 
Dolls, animal cutouts on standards, 
paper cuttings pasted on cardboard, 
booklets with cutout pictures, chains 
of colored paper, bookmarks, doll 
furniture. 

Raffa work.—Braided belts, pic- 
ture frames, napkin rings, hat bands. 

Woodwork. — Juvenile furniture, 
doll furniture, toys, animal cutouts, 
useful household objects. 

Clay work.—Vases, bowls, stat- 
uettes, book ends, paperweights. 

Products of literature and pen- 
manship classes—Booklets of original 
poetry, stories, favorite verses. 

Products of social studies class.— 
Booklets of pictures of places of in- 
terest or historical events, scrapbooks 
of stories of famous people, and pic- 
tures of national customs. 

Products of music class.—Booklets 
of stories about composers and selec- 
tions, booklets of original music, 
drums made from cans or pails, 
whistles. 

Products of spelling class —Games 
of anagrams, the letters to be cut 
from magazines or newspapers and 
pasted on cardboard. 

Products of arithmetic class.— 
Illustrated tables of measures, sets of 
toy money, rulers made of cardboard 


or of wood. 





How the States Were Named 


(Continued from page 61) 


MONTANA comes from a Spanish 
word meaning “mountains.” 

Nesraska is derived from an In- 
dian word meaning “shallow water” 
or “water valley.” 

Nevapa is from the Spanish word 
nevada, meaning “snowy.” 

New Hampshire is named for the 
county of Hants, or Hampshire, in 
England. 

New Jersey is named for the is- 
land of Jersey, situated in the English 
Channel, whose governor, Sir George 
Carteret, received the territory as a 
grant from the Duke of York. 

New Mexico received its name 
from the country of Mexico, of 
which it was once a part. The name 
Mexico comes from the Aztec lan- 
guage, and it means “the place of 
Mexitl,” an Aztec divinity. 

New York was named in honor of 
the Duke of York, who received it 
as a grant from his brother, Charles 
II, in 1664, when the English 
captured the colony from the Dutch. 

NortnH Carona is the northern 
part of a grant of land given by 
Charles I to Robert Heath in 1629. 
The name comes from “Carolus,” the 
Latin form of Charles. 

Nort Dakota is the name given 
to part of the territory inhabited by 
the tribes of Sioux Indians, who 
called themselves Dakota, or “allies.” 

Onto was named for the river. 
The word is from the Iroquois. 
meaning “beautiful river.” 

OKLAHOMA comes from the Choc- 
taw language, meaning “red people.” 

OREGON, according to some, means 
“on the river of the west.” Others 





say the name is derived from the 
Spanish word oregano, “wild marjo- 
ram,” which grows abundantly on 
the Pacific coast. 

PENNSYLVANIA, formed from the 
name of the founder, William Penn, 
and the Latin word silva, means 
“Penn’s Woods.” 

Ruobe IsLanp is named for an is. 
land in Narragansett Bay, called 
“Roode Eylandt” by the Dutch. The 
English spelling is influenced by that 
of the Isle of Rhodes. 

SouTH Carona (see North Car- 
olina). 

SoutH Dakota (see North Da- 
kota). 

TENNESSEE is named for the river. 
The word is often interpreted as “big 
bend,” but the actual meaning is un- 
certain. 

Texas comes from the name of 
the Tejas Indian tribe. 

Uran is named for the tribe of 
Ute Indians. 

VERMONT comes from the French, 
meaning “green mountains.’ 

Vircinia is named in honor of 
Elizabeth, the “Virgin Queen,” dur- 
ing whose reign Sir Walter Raleigh 
first attempted colonization. 

WASHINGTON is named in honor 
of George Washington. 

West Vircinia (see Virginia). 

Wisconsin is named for the river. 
It comes from an Indian name mean- 
ing, Probably, “wild and rushing 
river” or “gathering of water.’ 

Wyominc was named for Wyo- 
ming Valley, Pennsylvania. It comes 
from a Delaware Indian word mean- 
ing “big plains.” 
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The Lost Reindeer 


(Continued from page 50) 


have you turned into a monkey. 
(Santa goes back to his chair. There 
is silence for a moment; and then 
Blitzen steps forward.) 

BLITZEN—We'll be careful, Santa. 
| know you’ve worked hard, and are 
tired and nervous. We'll try not to 
frighten you again. 

sANTA—I'm not frightened. 

BLITZEN—I know — frightened 
wasn’t a good word to use. 

SANTA (mollified)—Well, go on 
then with your show. 

DONDER—First, Mimi will dance. 
(Mimi steps forward and dances 
daintily. Music from Sylvia Ballet, 
by Delibes, is appropriate.) 

CLOWNS—We want to dance, too. 

saANTA (laughing aloud)—You 
can’t dance, you rascals. But go 
ahead. We'll see what you can do. 

(Clowns burlesque Mimi's dance, 
moving stiffy. As they finish, 
Christmas Fairy steps forward.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—I know a piece, 
dear Santa. Would you like to hear 
it? 

SANTA—Certainly. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—This is what a 
little boy is going to say day after 
tomorrow. 

SANTA—Hum-m-m. (He scowls 
grimly. A clock off stage chimes the 
half hour.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY— 

On Christmas when I wakened 
There was no Christmas tree. 
My stocking by the fireplace 
Hung limp as limp could be. 
No playthings new to greet me, 
No skates, no sled, no toys— 
The queerest sort of Christmas 
For Santa’s girls and boys! 
Oh, what’s the use of being 
good . 
If Santa doesn’t come? 
Next year I'll be as bad as bad, 
And maybe have some fun. 
Bue 

SANTA (rising )—See here, Christ- 
mas Fairy. That’s not right and you 
know it. You can’t have real fun 
by being naughty. 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Of course I 
know it, Santa. I was just telling 
you what a little boy I know is go- 
ing to say the day after Christmas. 
Unless— 

SANTA—I do something about it, 
eh? Well, I'll tell you once and for 
all that I have spoiled the earth 
children. ‘They expect toys every 
Christmas, but they never even say 
thank you. So I think the time has 
come for me to stop giving. I’m 
sorry—I’m punishing myself when 
I don’t go, for I love to give. But 
how can I? 











HARLEQUIN—If you knew the 
little children were grateful, Santa— 

SANTA—If even one of them had 
said thank you, in all the Christmases 
I’ve been giving— 

DONDER—You really want to go, 
don’t you, Santa? 

SANTA—Yes, I do. 

BLITZEN (eagerly)—If we would 
promise to stay here would you go? 

SANTA—That is generous of you, 
Blitzen. I know you look forward 
to the trip as much as I do. But 
there’s no chance of a note’s coming 
at this late hour, and I-won’t go un- 
less I have one. But on with the 
show! 

(They all sing again. The Clowns 
turn somersaults. Brownies and 
Workmen cut capers. Someone 
starts the mechanical toys, and pan- 
demonium reigns. As they finish, a 
stamping is heard outside. The 
group parts in the center, so that the 
audience may have a clear view of 
the window, and all turn to look. 
The glimpse of snow-covered, glis- 
tening antlers is seen for just a 
moment. Then Donder and Blitzen, 
the other Brownies, Santa Claus, and 
Christmas Fairy rush to the door and 
exit.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY (Off stage) — 

Dancer, Prancer, reindeer true, 
To elfin form I now change 
you. 

(Enter eight Brownies, Santa, and 
Christmas Fairy, right.) 

ALL—Dancer, Prancer! 
have you been this year? 

DANCER—We stayed behind to 
comfort a sick child who had no 
toys, and who had forgotten to send 
Santa his address. 

PRANCER—He thought we were 
gifts, so he sent a note to thank 
Santa. (Santa takes the note and 
reads.) 

SANTA (reading)—“Dear Santa, 
thank you for letting your beautiful 
reindeer visit me for a whole year. I 
am sending them back because I 
know you will need them. I love 
you, Santa.” 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY—Not a word 
about wanting more gifts! 

SANTA (throwing out his arms)— 
Come, Toys, Brownies, and Work- 
men. I’ve had my letter and I'll not 
forget my promise. (The clock 
strikes ten.)  Listen—it’s not too 
late. Come Dancer, come Prancer, 
come Donder, come Blitzen— 

(Exit all through doors at back of 
stage. When all are off stage, Santa 
puts his head through door left and 
shouts “Merry Christmas to all and 
to all a good night.”) 


Where 





A Christmas Program 
(Continued from page 47) 


TRAVELER— 
“Watchman, let thy wandering 
cease; 
Hie thee to thy quiet home.” 
WATCHMAN— 
“Traveler, lo, the Prince of 
Peace, 
Lo, the Son of God is come.” 
(Watchman and Traveler leave 
stage, going toward the star. Music 





continues softly, with words, if de- 
sired, till they are out of sight. The 
curtains are drawn.) 

4. Song: Christmas carol (se- 
lected). 

5. Book Review: The Story of 
the Other Wise Man, by Henry 
van Dyke. 

6. Song: 
lected). 


Christmas carol (se- 
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President Liners’ stopover privilege makes it con- 
venient for you to take fascinating sidetrips and shore excursions in the Orient . . . 

In Japan . . . Kamakura’s giant Sitting Buddha; Nikko’s gorgeous temples, blazing red and 
gold against the deep-green forest; Tokyo’s bustling modern life . . . 

And in Shanghai . . . you'll want to visit the walled Native City, have tea at the famed 
Willow Pattern Teahouse, shop for silks and rich brocades in gilt-front shops whose prices are 
a pure delight. Perhaps see old Soochow . . . a two-hour ride by modern train that takes you 
back 2000 years . . . to gaudy, towering pagodas, to high-arched bridges and canals that gained 
Soochow its name of “Venice of the East.” Here you'll wander thru a mandarin’s garden, 
where dainty doll-like wives sat and chatted 500 years ago .. . 

From Hongkong, many a novel sidetrip attracts you . . . by boat thru shimmering waters to 
Macao, gay “Monte Carlo of the East” . . . or up the river to teeming Canton. 

And from Manila . . . the thrilling five-day cruise through the Southern Islands of the 
Philippines—to Iloilo, Zamboanga, and Cebu. 
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First Class fares from the Pacific Coast to: Yokohama, $300; Shanghai, $346; Hongkong 


| and Manila, $375... and Tourist Class fares: Yokohama, $160; Shanghai, $185; Hongkong 


and Manila, $200. Also low all-year and summer roundtrips. 

Cruising by big President Liner to the Orient (weekly from California via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route or fortnightly from Seattle via the Short Route), you visit Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila. Stopover anywhere . . . make sidetrips . . . continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Fit the trip to suit your budget! 

Your ship will be peopled with entertaining, friendly world-travelers from the far corners 
of the earth, lending a cosmopolitan touch to shipboard life. Your stateroom will be outside, 
with real beds. You will enjoy a distinctive cuisine . .. gay diversions . . . an outdoor swim- 
ming pool. And your President Liner is specially built for steady-riding comfort. 

Let your travel agent, or any of our offices (New York, Boston, Washington, D. C., Toronto, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles) help you plan your 
cruise. Ask also about other President Liner services: Round the World ($834 First Class) and 
between New York and California via the Panama Canal (and back by sea or rail). 
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Order Now This Easy, Economical Way --- Pay Later If More Convenient 


The INSTRUCTOR (32.59) Pub" 
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with Pathfinder $3.50 $3.15 
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with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.85 
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with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.50 
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MAGAZINES AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Magazine subscriptions are ideal Christmas gifts for your friends and members of your 
family. Their cost is small and they will be enjoyed and appreciated during the entire year. 

Select the magazines you desire for this purpose and let us have your order early. 
send attractive announcement cards for you if you wish. Give full information, name and ad- 
dress of person to whom each magazine is to be sent, and your own name as donor. 


We will 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Science Unit on the Beaver 
(Continued from page 52) 


III. How young beavers live. 

A. Beavers have only three or four 

young at a time. 

B. Young do not leave lodge until 

several weeks old. 

C. Mother feeds them milk. 

D. Later they eat juicy plants and 

tender bark. 

IV. How beavers are fitted for their 
environment, 

A. To live in water. 

1. Webbed hind feet for swim- 
ming. 

2. Claws for digging. 

3. Coarse outer fur sheds water. 

4. Under fur gives warmth. 

5. Tail serves as rudder in swim- 
ming. 

B. To get building material and food. 
1. They have four long,  self- 
sharpening front teeth for cutting. 
2. They have sixteen large back 
teeth for chewing. 

3. The muscles in the jaws are 
strong. 

4. The flat tail is used as prop or 
cushion while felling trees. 

5. The heavy body helps them to 
drag, roll, and float logs. 

6. The front feet are used like 
hands for carrying mud. 

C. To escape their enemies. 

1. They are fast swimmers and can 
swim long distances under water. 
2. By slapping tails on water they 
warn other beavers of danger. 
3. Their color protects them. 

V. What beavers do in winter. 

A. Sleep in lodges. 

B. On bright days, lie in sun on top 

of lodges. 

C. Eat bark from store of logs. 

VI. What foods beavers eat. 

A. Bark of poplar, birch, aspen, and 

willow trees. 

B. Berries and roots of trees in pond. 

C. Rootstalks of pond lilies. 

D. Sometimes eat corn and vegetables. 
VII. Why there are fewer beavers than 
there were years ago. 

A. Natural enemies—fox, wolf, hawk, 

otter, mink, and wild cat—destroyed 

them. 











B. Indians used beaver 
clothing and barter. 
C. Fur traders trapped them. 
VIIL How we can tell a beaver from 
any other animal. 
A. Fur is thick and dark brown. 
B. Hind feet are webbed and have 
long, sharp claws. 
C. Forepaws are small with fairly 
long claws. 
D. Tail is broad, flat, and covered 
with scaly skin. 


skins for 
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Snowed In with Christmas 
(Continued from page 54) 


When the tree was trimmed, they 
placed the doll and bed under it. 

“Be sure to bring Maria up right 
after breakfast,” said Billy. 

That night Billy was so filled with 
the spirit of Christmas that he could 
not rest until he had made a gift for 
his mother and one for Juan. 

In spite of the late hour when he 
went to bed, Billy woke early 
Christmas morning. He was not at 
all concerned about the fast-falling 
snow as he looked down the trail 
from the cabin. 

After the dishes were washed and 
put away, it seemed like a very long 
time before he heard Juan and 
Maria’s happy voices as they made 
their way slowly up the trail. 

“Merry Christmas, Billy,” greeted 
Juan, his dark eyes shining excited- 
ly, while Maria leaned spellbound 
against the closed door. 

“Merry Christmas,” replied Billy. 

“See, Maria, for you,” said Juan 
as the little girl did not move but 
stood gazing at the trimmed tree 
with the doll and bed beneath. 

Billy took her by the hand and led 
her to the tree. She stooped down 





and took the doll and cuddled it for 
a moment, before she put it back in 
the bed. Then she carried the doll 
and the bed from beneath the tree to 
the middle of the room. She sat 
down on the floor and contented her- 
self with taking up the doll and put- 
ting it back to bed, over and over 
again. 

His heart beating a little faster, 
Billy handed Juan his gift. Juan 
opened it expectantly. “A knapsack! 
For when we go on hikes or go to 
gather nuts! Thank you, Billy.” 

He threw the knapsack over his 
back and fastened the strap across 
his shoulders. Billy had made it 
from an old suéde jacket. 

To his mother Billy handed a box 
of pine nuts nicely browned in but- 
ter. 

Shyly Juan stepped up to Billy and 
gave him a box of Mexican candy, 
made of brown sugar and canned 
milk and filled with pine nuts. 

“Do you know,” said Billy, “this 
is the very nicest Christmas I ever 
had—it—it just seems as though we 
were snowed in with Christmas, 
doesn’t it?” 








—Teacher says, we should not 
spend all our money!” 


Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old he 
will not depart from it, 

Proverbs 22:6. 


. * 


P ROPERLY trained, our chil- 
dren will know how to manage 
money—what to spend, and 
what to lay by. So trained, 
they will be better citizens— 
financially secure in times of 
stress and when earnings cease. 

Let’s give our children this 
training! Join us in the de- 
mand that our schools teach 
Money Management to the 
boys and girls now enrolled. 


INVESTORS 


Investors Syndicate is actively 
sponsoring such a movement. 

Already, much interest has 
been manifested by school 
authorities, Parent-Teacher 
associations, and the public 
generally. A complete, scien- 
tific course of instruction is 
available through a non-profit 
national educational associa- 
tion. 

Let’s make sure that these 
men and women of tomorrow 
will not be financial illiterates. 
Clip and mail the coupon be- 
low, and put your influence 


behind this timely movement. 


SYNDICATE 


LIVING PROTECTION fHraoucH MONEY MANAGEMENT 
CoN Founded 189478 D> 


Offices in 51 principal cities — Representatives throughout United 
States and Canada. Affiliated Companies: Investors Syndicate Title & 
Guaranty Company, New York—Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Montreal 
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Investors Synpicate, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Money Management Department, 1412. 


You may add my name to those who want the children of today taught the 


principles of Money Management in the public schools. 
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In No Other Lend 
but JAPAN 


Hooded Komuso — the itinerant monk who 
begs with his flute fer a few sen...The 
Tokonoma scroll which indicates that you are 
the honored guest... snow-crested Fujisan, 
inscrutable and glorious... indescribably 
lovely shrines and temples...and the in- 
nate joy of the Japanese who welcome you— 
are to be found in no other land but Japan. 





A turn at real golf on the sun deck, or trap 
shooting and deck tennis—a tea party pic- 
turesquely Japanese, movies, Oriental parties 
—dancing—amid the backdrop of luxurious 
comfort. And a cuisine that is making the 
most ascetic possengers go gourmet...in 
no other ships but those of the N.Y.K. Line. 
® Magnificent motor liners catering to Amer- 
ican Tastes offer that type of service you 
would expect from one of the world's great- 
est shipping companies. @ Express Service 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles via 
Honolulu. @ Direct Service from Seattle and 
Vancouver. 


JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


PACIFIC COAST AND RETURN 
First $ Cabin $ 
Closs 542 up Class 437. 
Second $ Tourist $ 
Class 332 up Cabin na « 
Write to Department 92 for information, rates and 
reservations 
New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market 
Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 
North Dearborn Street; Los Angeles, 605 South 


Grand Avenue, or any Cunard White Stor Limited 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


NYK 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
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Economical Gifts 
(Continued from page 53) 


Fair-sized wooden boxes with lids 
were decorated to use for the many 
necessities found on a dressing table. 
Small wooden boxes were converted 
into jewel cases. Small squares of 
thin soft boards with corners cut off 
diagonally were decorated and used 
for hot-dish mats. 

Remove all tabels from the articles 
to be decorated, and clean and dry 
them thoroughly. Then sandpaper 
them smooth, so that there will be 
no rough or rusty places. Decide 
for what each piece is to be used; 
then decorate accordingly. 

The following suggestions pertain 
to decorating tin, wood, or glass 
articles. First apply a thin coat of 
paint. The next day spread on a 
coat of semiluster enamel. If any 
rough places are left when the enamel 
is dry, rub lightly with fine sand- 
paper. If necessary, apply a second 
coat of semiluster enamel, When 
thoroughly dry, paste on letters, cut- 
outs, stickers, or conventional de- 
signs. Lastly, apply a thin coat of 
clear shellac over the pasted parts. 
If desired, designs may be applied 
with oil paints after the last coat of 
enamel has dried. 

Another way to decorate vases is 
to cut the linings of old Christmas 
greeting envelopes into small odd 
pieces. Paste them on unpainted 
glass or pottery containers. Then 
outline each piece in a bright color. 
When dry, apply a thin coat of clear 


shellac. 


A Christmas Party 


(Continued from page 25) 


MOTHER GOoosE—Who let you in, 
Brownies? 

BROWNIES—Oh, we just came. 

MOTHER GoosE—Well, you must 
behave. 

BROWNIES—We will. (They group 
themselves on the floor in front of 
the chorus.) 

pov—Here comes the Pied Piper. 

MOTHER GOOSE— 

Oh, oh, he will rake all my 
children away. 

That piper’s a very bad fellow, 
they say. 

(The Pied Piper enters, playing «a 
‘une. The children rise and prepare 
to follow him. One of the boys who 
previously played the harmonica 
jumps up.) 

por—Wait! (The children stop 
and turn toward him.) Let’s beat 
him at his own game. Come on, 
Tom. (The other boy rises, or as 
many as have harmonicas may join 
in, and they begin to play “Susanna,” 
or any jolly tune. The children come 
back to their places and sit down. 
The Pied Piper shakes his fist and re- 
tires to a corner.) There, that’s 
showing him. 

MOTHER GoosE—And now, let’s 
begin our party with some Christmas 
music. (All the children join in 
singing several familiar Christmas 
songs. The audience may join in the 
singing.) 

[For Mother Goose songs, see Most 
Popular Mother Goose Songs, regular 
edition (Hinds) .] 
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at a time when 


all of us are trying to 
be thrifty | A a 
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Hf FE Pencil gift pack 
HW Has NEW LOW 
; PRICE | 


What an attractive, in- 
dividual gift this makes 

rf your pupils! Three 

ightly colored pencils 
f with red erasers, stamp- 
ed in rich gold color— 
u/ all wae in shimmer- 






ing cellophane and top- 
i with a gay Santa 
Claus seal. 


Fullvalue for your money 
too, for these are full 
length pencils of the 5c 
grade! Tow have smooth 
writing, No. 2 full waxed 
leads! Order now. 


SPECIAL ON 
LEATHER CASES 


Genuine Leather Cases con- 
taining 3 high grade wighy 
colored pencils with Gi 

tip and Red eraser. 

~ ie stamped in 



























Rich Gold Color 
on each pen- 
cil and case. An_ ideal 
ft that will 
last the whole 


term. Pleasing and 
attractive. 18¢ each 
in lots of 10 or more; 
20c each in lots of less 
than ten. 


B/Nail this Coupon] 


Individual Name Pencil Co. 
74 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $ ............- x 
Send me, prepaid, ...---..-.----- gift packages of pen- 
cils stamped with the names on the accompanying 
list. (One name to each package.) 

(PRICES: In Cellophane 13}4c each in lots of ten or 
more; less than 10, 15 cents each. In Leather 
cases 18¢ each in lots of 10 or more ; less than 10, 
20c each.) Satisfaction guar or money re- 
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Silent Reading 


Exercises 
(Continued from page 58) 


Key To Test 


I. Cross out: 
1. sad 3. careless 5. stingy 
2. cross 4. lazy 

II. Cross out: 
1. frown 3. pout 5. loaf 
2. fret 4. cheat 

III. Cross out: 


1. cold 3. pain §. debts 
2. failure 4. toothache 
IV. 1. teaches 6. builds 
2. paints 7. sings 
3. sells 8. performs 
4. writes 9. cures 
5. carves 10. studies 
¥%~.L0 2.06.5 .4- oe 
£02 4253. & &@ s&s 
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“The Christmas 
Coach, 1795” 


(Continued from page 17) 


the right direction. This great 
painter said: “We paint best that 
with which we are most familiar.” 
His criticisms and his encouragement 
strengthened the young artist’s faith 
in his own ability, and he at last de- 
cided to take up historical painting. 

His decision soon led him to realize 
that to paint the past he must know 
the past. To this end he spent 
several years in England and Holland 
and Belgium, learning everything he 
could about seventeenth-century 
architecture, costumes, manners, 
customs, and furnishings. With 
this background, he started his 
series of historical paintings of this 
country. 

In 1930 he was forced to lay 
aside his brush, and on March 18 of 
that year he died. He had completed 
seventy-six paintings. They are a 
living, pictorial history which will 
mean more as time goes on, for it is 
by such work that we are able to 
understand the past. 


General Test 
Questions 


(Continued from page 60) 


Key to TEst 


1. No. 

2. The liver of the codfish. 

3. Only after meals. 

4. Hero of The Jungle Book, by 
Kipling; a boy brought up by wolves. 

§. Because the snow and ice often 
cover their natural supply of food. 

6. It is the anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

7. They make it from the nectar 
of flowers. 

8. Frogs bury themselves in mud 
at the bottom of the pond or in loose 
soil in rotting stumps; snakes coil up 
in crevices of rocks or holes in the 
ground. 

9. Betsy Ross. 

10. Finding insects for food. 
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Enjoy the Winter Weather 


(Continued from page 65) 


Miss Ryan: What about special 
exercises for my weight, Dr. Barnes? 
[ always gain more from holiday 
goodies than I could lose digging 
ditches. 

Dr. Barnes: There is no royal ex- 
ercise to slimness. Vigorous daily 
exercise may show results after a few 
weeks. Beware of exercising to the 
fatigue stage, and of feeding the 
hunger that results from exercise. 

I must warn you to exercise in 
moderation, because women’s body 
proportions and air and blood sup- 
plies are different from those of men. 
Women should leave strength and 
speed activities to the men and con- 
fine themselves to tests of endurance 
and skill. Slow and steady exercises 
are always worth the self-control 
they require. The following is a 
“reducing” exercise that I recom- 
mend, 

Action 1.—Lie flat on your back 
on the floor. Place hands at sides. In- 
hale. Flex right knee, flatten abdo- 
men, and exhale. Straighten right 
knee and inhale, keeping abdomen 
drawn in. Flex left knee and con- 
tinue as before. Repeat five times. 





of making bile. When it has to work 
overtime handling sugar, its bile pro- 
duction is reduced to an extent that 
quickly retards intestinal digestion 
and later the elimination of intestinal 
waste. 

Of course the organs of digestion 
may also object to holiday goodies 
when they are eaten piecemeal, be- 
cause the stomach never has a fair 
chance to clean up between times. 
Three good-sized meals a day and 
regular exercise is a good rule to fol- 
low. 

Miss Ryan: So you truly think, 
Dr. Barnes, that everybody needs 
some peppy exercise every day? 

Dr. Barnes: That’s exactly what I 
believe—every muscle should have 
exercise every day, provided your 
doctor hasn’t ordered otherwise. Did 
you ever try the digit dance? This 
gives considerable exercise to all of 
the big-muscle groups. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Stand on the toes. Stretch arms 
upward and slightly forward. Shake 
fingers and hands loosely from the 
wrist, and at the same time swing 
and sway the body, first to the right 


























. Action 2.—Lie on right side, arm | and then to the left. Stop and rest | 
; under head. Flex both knees to chest | a moment after each six swings. 
: and clasp them firmly with left arm; Miss Ryan: I know a game that is 
. unclasp arm and straighten knees. | an excellent every-muscle exercise 9 bed 
Roll to left side, and continue as be- | for two or more people. One player 
c fore. Repeat five times. throws an indoor baseball about six | ere Ss a in e 
4 Action 3.—Lie on back, hands be- inches above the catcher’s head. The 
hind head. Flex knees to chest. Roll | catcher stretches to catch the ball, | . e 
on hips, first to right, then to left. | and throws it again from that posi- | Ch t t 
4 Straighten knees. Repeat five times. | tion. ris mas pro) ec 
' These exercises may gradually be Dr. Barnes: You have the right 
“ continued until they are used for ten | idea. I hope that during your holi- | 
: or fifteen mirutes each night and days you may all manage to have | . ; oe 
h morning. (Be sure the bladder is | the kind and amount of exercise that | THE photograph shows the tempting Rice Krispies Balls, 
empty before taking knee exercises.) will add most to your joy in living. . : . 
r is Reon thet ennin oaie . . wrapped attractively in various colors of Cellophane. 
to bring results. Is there any reason, Se Th delici d f ae ae 
. besides the accumulation of fat, for | Kirkpatrick, T. B.; and Huettner, eee delicious candy-treats are ior the classroom 
Y avoiding an excess of sweets? A. F.: Fundamentals of Health Christmas stockings or decorations on the Christmas tree. 
. 4 Dr. Barnes: Yes, there is. Your (Ginn). 
” liver has the double job of convert- | Meredith, Florence L.: Hygiene | The recipe, given below, is very simple. Even eight- 
‘ ing digested sugar into glycogen and (Blakiston). . aa? 
nu year-old children can make these appetizing tidbits. Try 
18 . . 
pe Cheies Ti | them as a Christmas project for your classes. 
ristmas iime 
(Continued from page 24) | Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are toasted bubbles of rice 
sil alii: inl PERS that snap, crackle and pop in milk or cream. Crisp and 
We are the mystic mistletoe, When. Jack Frost has painted , full of flavor. So easy to digest. Fine for the evening 
High up in a tree we grow; the windows so white, | meal, too, because they promote restful slumber. 
SECOND MISTLETOE BOY— SNOWFLAKE— 
Among our soft green leaves we And snowflakes have covered Have us send you our new Candy Leaflet. Just mail 
show the bare ground quite, 
Our berries that are white as HOLLY GIRL— | the coupon below. 
; W i 
ys BOY— pte a candies RICE KRISPS 
A place on the mantelshelf we MISTLETOE BOY— ¥% cup corn syrup 1 teaspoon vinegar 1 package Kellogg's 
by take, And mistletoe boughs are dan- | ¥4 cup molasses 2 tablespoons butter Rice Krispies 
ves. The chandeliers we decorate, gling down, 
ften FOURTH MISTLETOE BOY— SANTA CLAUS— Cook corn syrup and molasses, stirring only enough to prevent burning, until 
od. And all the homes most lovely “Merry Christmas” to the chil- the temperature of 244° F. (hard ball) is reached. Remove from heat; add 
the make dren I cry, | vinegar and butter. Pour hot syrup over Rice Krispies. Put by spoonfuls 
rde- For Christmas time. Though they never open a sleepy into buttered muffin pans, and form into balls. Yield: Twelve balls. 
(Santa Claus runs forward. Jack eye, | 
ctar Frost skips to Santa’s left. One Bos i ie pening wh me a ee ee ae a ee ee 
Mistletoe Boy skips to. the left of delight | Home Economics Department B-12 iu | s 
mud Jack Frost. One Snowflake flutters They shout, “Old Santa was | | KELLOGG COMPANY . Se 
loose ‘o the right of Santa Claus. One here last night.” j Battle Creek, Michigan 
1 up Holly Girl skips to the right of the (At the end, the others come to | | Please send me a FREE copy of your new Candy Leaflet. i 
the Snowflake. Each recites one line, | front of stage and all sing a Christ- |\ name Ta Es aaaell 
given below, Santa Claus following | mas song. After the song they join | | ane | 
with bis recitation, given in a lively | hands and dance merrily in a circle ‘ tsb: PPC a Or I 
manner.) around Santa Claus.) Leia all “ 
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10,00 


for less than 


3 cents a day! 
LIMITED 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


Only *252 down 


BALANCE PAYABLE IN MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS 
TOTAL PREMIUM $10 A YEAR 














Men and Women 16 to 69 Accepted 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Policy Pays 
$10,000 for specified accidental loss of life, 
hands feet or eyesight $25 Weekly benefit 
Many unusual protecting clauses, ays doctor 
and hospital _ bills. Covers Automobile, Travel, 
Pedestrian and many common accidents, Covers 
many common sicknesses, including typhoid, ap- 
pendix operations, lobar pneumonia, etc, Largest 


and oldest, exclusive Health and Accident fneer- 
ance Company. PROTECT YOURSELF! Don't 
delay. You may be next to meet sickness or 
accident. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET: “CASH or SYMPATHY”’ 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. [ ca%ece] 
597 Title Building, Newark, N. J. 

Name........ . 

Be ceeetetnnntteenacsccennmanernnacten ‘ 


Gilee GD GIR cenenecncrnegneesnmnnnneseqantecngenmnsetenenceensess 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 








DON'T LET ABSENCES 
SPOIL YOUR RECORD 


ENROLE YOUR CLASS IN THE 


“Prevent Colds Club” 






Thousands of 
teachers have join- 
ed the VAPEX 
“War on Colds” 
campaign. Hu n- 
dreds of thous- 
ands of children 
(and teachers) are 
being saved from 
catching colds. 
The VAPEX plan is simple and costs you 
nothing. VAPEX supplies the material, 
including Charter of membership in the 
“Prevent Coids Club.” 

Children and parents alike are eager to 
cooperate in this important drive to re- 
duce the number of colds—and absences. 





Don't wait. Don’t hesitate. Enroll your | 
entire class in the “Prevent Colds Club.” 
Send NOW for YOUR material. 


VAPEX 


VAPEX, 1403 Holland Plaza Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, a charter in the 

“Prevent Colds Club.” Also pad of Health Reports 

and other material 

Name..... Grade Taught 

Address a No. Pupils 

eMty ———e Oe 

(Lf samples of gauze containing VAPEX are also desired, enclor« 
one cent for each child) 





, tn own 
EASY TERMS. WITHOUT a PENNY DOWN 
ELGINS —orC.0.D.toPAY! piety 


pera 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


An Experiment in Vitalizing History 
(Continued from page 61) 


by the brighter pupils; occasionally 
each child was called on for a special 
report on outside material. In con- 
nection with these reports I strove to 
impress on the class the desirability 
of voluntary reports on anything 
learned outside of school, from any 
source, that would add interest and 
value to the discussion of history. I 
had one pupil who was a gold mine 
of information—he had gone on trips 
to Mexico and California with his 
father; he had an uncle in South 
America whom he must have kept 
busy by the hour relating his adven- 
tures and describing the country; his 
grandparents had told him story 
after story of the South; and Ted 
himself had read everything that his 
home and school libraries contained. 

It was not long before the children 
began to see that history is made up 
of stories. Soon they were suggesting 
talks by local people about the pe- 
riods we were studying. 





Such talks furnished excellent op- 
portunity for language correlation, 
in the form of written reviews for 
the school news section of the local 
paper. Such reports were referred to 
the speaker for confirmation or al- 
teration. 

To furnish illustrations of the 
period being studied, we began an 
art gallery, for whose growth each 
pupil was held responsible. 

To make my sixth grade feel that 
the ancient kings and their vassais 
were real people, having the same 
emotional responses as we have to- 
day, I had the pupils try their hand 
at comic strips. These were some- 
times crude, often really clever. 

None of these devices has any 
claim to originality, but all will bear 
the test which must be applied to 
any device: “Does it work?” They 
should be supplemented by whatever 
material the teacher has picked up 
in her own experience and reading. 





A Unit—Christmas Abroad 


(Continued from page 28) 


G. Spelling. 
1. Words needed in 
stories for booklets. 
2. Words used in writing pro- 
gram. 
H. Elementary science. 
1. Learn relative direction of 
homelands. 
2. Study seasons and sunlight as 
they affect homelands. 
3. Make some research on the 
subject of plant life in the 
homelands. 
4. Study domestic animals and 
wild life of homelands. 
I. Social studies. 
Compare European peoples and 
their environment. 
VI. Outcomes. 
A. Better understanding of the 
people we live with daily. 
B. Appreciation of the cortribu- 
tions of the people of Europe. 
C. Formation of desirable habits. 
1. Making careful research. 
2. Working co-operatively. 
3. Improving in reading for 
thought. 
4. Speaking before a 
group. 
§. Singing with feeling because 
of understanding the back- 
ground of the song. 
D. Acquisition of a definite body 
of facts. 
1. About homeland countries. 
2. About literature and music 
of homelands. 
VII. Materials. 
A. Stories and selections. 
“Marrietta and Guido of Italy” 
and “Wilhelm and Frieda,” from 
Child Life in Other Lands, by 
H. A. Perdue (Rand McNally). 
“German Legend of the Christ- 
mas Tree” and “A Spark Neglect- 
ed Burns the House” (Russia), 
from Course in Citizenship, by 
E. Cabot (Houghton Mifflin). 
“German Story of the Christ 
Child,” “Legend of Babouscka”™ 
(Russia), and “Little Gretchen 
and the Wooden Shoe” (Ger- 


writing 


large 





many), from Children’s Book of 

Christmas Stories, by A. D. Dick- 

inson and A. M. Skinner (Double- 

day Doran). 

“Buchettino” (Italy), “Grate- 
ful Beasts” (Ireland), “Wee, Wee 
Mannie” (Scotland), and “Scrape- 
foot” (England), from Tales of 
Many Folks, by G. Faulkner 
(Scribner). 

“Ireland,” “Italy,” and “Rus- 
sia,” from How Other People 
Travel, by E. A. Headley (Rand 
McNally). 

“The Fairy Ring” (Rumania), 
“The Great Amber Road” (Czech- 
oslovakia, “The Lost Brook” 
(Czechoslovakia), “Michael Makes 
Up His Mind” (Poland), and 
“Elena’s Ciambella” (Italy), from 
Friends in Strange Garments, by 
A. M. Upjohn (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

“Wee Robin’s Christmas Song” 
(Scotland), from Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, Book I, by H. G. 
Kinscella (University Pub. Co.). 

“Where Love Is There God Is” 
(Russia), from Christmas in Leg- 
end and Story, by A. I. Hazeltine 
and E. S. Smith (Lothrop Lee & 
Shepard). 

“Nutcracker Suite” (Russia), 
“Hansel and Gretel” (Germany), 
and “Snow Maiden” (Russia), 
from Music Stories for Girls and 
Boys, by D. Cross (Ginn). 

The Irish Twins and The Italian 
Twins, by L. F. Perkins (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 

Selections from Bobbs-Merrill 
Readers, Book II (Bobbs-Merrill) ; 
Child Library Readers, Book Ill 
(Scott Foresman); Edson-Laing 
Readers, Book Ill (Sanborn); and 
Open Door Readers, Book II 
(Newson). 

B. Pictures from our public li- 
brary collection, and from some oth- 
er sources. 

C. Exhibits from our state mu- 
seum. 


D. Songs and phonograph records. 
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THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 


[4 20 years ago they found this safe all- 
vegetable laxative. Ever since, they have kept 
remarkably free from biliousness, colds, head- 
aches, and the ills of bowel sluggishness. 
“That little box of NR Tablets is our medicine 
chest,” they tell their friends. = 
Common sense tells you your doctor is right 
when he says: “Use an all-vegetable laxative.” 
Modern diets, refined foods rob you of natural 
vegetable laxative elements you were intended 
to have. It’s so sensible to go to nature for 
help. Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) contain 
natural plant and vegetable laxatives pupae 
balanced—nothing else. No mineral or phenol 
derivatives. The best proof of the difference is 
the way you feel after using them. Refreshed, 
more alive, thoroughly clean inside. Not de- 
pressed and given out. Another es You'll 
find no need to increase the dose. They’re non- 
habit forming. So kind to your system. It’s im- 
portant to use the right laxative. And so easy 
to find out for yourself. The handy NR box 
containing 25 doses, only 25c at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, besutiouiy de- 
FREE signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
NR. Send stamp for 





to A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk 146-TX, St. on 0. 
" 
iM ever 25°B0X 


“ck relief for acid indigestion, 
. poeple & heartburn. Only 10c. 


“TU MS 











THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 





These 
24-page 
illustrated 
and 
descriptive 
booklets 











for each member 
of your class. 


FRE 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are direct- 
ly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, which 
connects with the famous SKYLINE Drive 
on top of Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH 
Nationa Park. These caverns are 90 
miles west of Washington, D.C., and 14 
miles east of New Market, Virginia. 


Educational Dept. 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 





et 
Why 
ae \ 7x9% inches, 
red, tan or blue, 
made of ‘‘Sued- 
** with leatherette hand- 
ition book, i inch 
Jag composi 
Hag vier, ti A 
cee belie aol polah, Ben at 
crayons and co! border 
handkerchief. 
NAME IN GOLD FREE. 
Print Names Plainly. 
Postpaid. 


The 








WANT A GOVW’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage 
because of their training and education. Many 
Winter examinations expected. Big pay, short 
hours, and pleasant work, Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K241, Rochester, N. Y., 
for sample tests, free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to get them, 








TO EUROPE IN 1935 
Incl. Grand scenic tour of Switzerland 
COLORFUL MEXICO CRUISES 
$200 First class all expenses paid 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL, INC. 

260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Surprise Snowball 


(Continued from page 51) 


Santa Claus did not come this year. 
There are so many girls and boys and 
grown folks scattered over the world 
that he couldn’t get.to them all at 
once. So I told Santa Claus that our 
son Nick and I and the Frost Ponies 
would make the trip to this school 
for hirh. When we were all ready, 
Santa Claus—bless his heart—came 
out of our house at the North Pole 
and loaded this snowball on the sled. 
I was surprised, but Santa Claus said, 
“Take this to the girls and boys at 
(name of school) .” 

Nick (drops lines, steps to bis 
mother’s side, and touches her on the 
shoulder)—We must hurry. 

(They turn just in time to see Jack 
and Dan nosing the snowball. Mrs. 





Santa Claus dashes at them, but she 
is too late. The cover falls off, and 
there sits Christmas Spirit, with 
candy sacks piled high all around 
ber.) 
CHRISTMAS sPIRIT—Merry Christ- 
mas! Merry Christmas, everybody! 
(The actors join hands behind the 
sled and speak together.) 
Oh, we have come from far away, 
This Christmas cheer to bring 


you, 
We’ve brought you love, the best 
of gifts, 
And peace, and faith, and good 
will, too. 


(Mrs. Santa Claus helps Christmas 
Spirit from the snowball. All pass 
the candy sacks.) 





A Lesson Sheet on the Western States 


(Continued from page 56) 


9. What are the most important 
crops raised by dry farming? Why? 

10. Why are certain sections of the 
West especially adapted to sheep rais- 
ing? Locate the sections. 

11. Imagine you work on a sheep 
ranch. Tell how you would take 
care of the sheep. 

12. What sections of the West are 
especially adapted to cattle raising? 

13. Tell how the mountain ranges 
have helped or hindered the develop- 
ment of the West. 

14. What rivers may prove of value 
to the West? Why? 

15. What powers for manufactur- 
ing are found in the West? How 
might they help in the development 
of the West? 

16. What are the chief trade routes 
across the continent of North 
America? What products are 





shipped from the West to other parts 
of North America? 

17. Compare the number of cities 
west of the Mississippi River with the 
number east of the Mississippi River. 
Explain the difference. 

18. How has the Spokane River 
helped Spokane, Washington? 

19. Salt Lake City is in a desert. 
Why has it become such a large city? 

20. Locate the coal, gas, and oil 
regions. 

21. Why is the Willamette Valley 
so favorable for fruit raising? 

22. Why has Pasadena, California, 
such a mild climate? 

23. Locate the important oil fields. 
Describe an oil well. 

24. Describe the giant sequoia trees 
of California. 

25. Describe lumbering in the 
yellow-pine region of Oregon. 





Publicity for 


Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 14) 


may be placed in appropriate posi- 
tions On various pages. 

Another valuable page will give 
such facts about the district as the 
size in square miles, the assessable 
valuation, the school population, the 
tax levy, a table showing school ex- 
penditures for a decade, and a table 
giving the enrollment in the school 
for a ten-year period. 


THE ScHooL NEWSPAPER 


The foregoing discussion offers 
some suggestions applicable to the 
publication of a rural-school news- 
paper, another efficient medium of 
publicity. ‘The chief point to re- 
member in connection with the pub- 
lication of a newspaper is that the 
material needs to be more timely 
than that included in the annual re- 
port. An issue each month is per- 
haps the most satisfactory frequency 
of publication, particularly in the 
one-room school. Do not charge 
more than two cents a copy unless it 


is being mailed. 


OTHER Pusticiry ACTIVITIES 


Another attractive form of public- 
ity is a window display in some store 





in the nearest town. When your 
pupils accomplish some especially 
commendable work, secure permission 
from the merchant to display the 
project in his window for perhaps a 
week. Emphasize the name of the 
district and the pupils. 

A geography class arranged a map 
of the world in a grocery-store win- 
dow. Groceries were also placed in 
the window, and strings extending 
from each product led to the place 
of its production on the map. 

At the county and state fairs use 
the pupils’ best work that lends it- 
self most suitably to display. In- 
cluded in these exhibits may be a 
large map of the district drawn on a 
piece of muslin about six feet 
square. Indicate the location of the 
farms and homes; the names of the 
families, with the number of school 
children from each; the roads; the 
school building; and similar items. 

Interest begets interest. These 
forms of publicity evince the inter- 
est of the school in the community. 
Realizing this, the patrons of the 
district will respond with an increas- 
ing measure of concern. Therein 


lies the future of the rural schools. 


“sree “ere, 
Trim the Christmas Tree with 
these Fascinating Gifts for 
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Your Pupils... 








ONLY 
BUMPA lo”: 
Christmas C ae 
ris mas rayons FOR A CLASS 
Glowing with Brilliant Color — of Intriguing OF THIRTY 
Design and Practical Value — and 





Decidedly Economical — 


These quaint little figures — 71% inches high — are made of heavy laminated fibre, gaily 
colored. Each figure bears a set of eight good quality colored crayons in a unique box with 
cut-out sections through which the colored crayons show, and which indicate by printed 
legends the blending of two crayons to make a third color. The crayons are standard size, 
and the colors are one each R O Y G B V, Brown and Black. The crayon box is easily 
detached from the holder and the colored figure is complete in itself as a grotesque doll. 
Tied with a gay ribbon, they are 


Brilliant Decorations for the Christmas Tree 


A Novelty with the Appeal of a Toy, yet with Real Educational Value 
ORDER EARLY TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 


BUMPA CHRISTMAS CRAYONS — Six Sets in a Carton 


BD .  ibn 55 bb's oncapacdicncsemecs $0.75 
Be icc ct wencesnecevbicdens 2.00 
IIL 0: an skin <cnednk owentoceue 3.00 





For a Christmas group project in Creative Art — 


MARIONETTES “xi: 


by 
Margaret L. 


4 Seventeen plates of “= 
designs — so simple, so 
comprehensive that any 
teacher, with no previ- 
ous knowledge of the 
subject, can readily in- 
struct her class how te 
successfully construct 
—— lat ey a. A ty, ‘A ye 

jonettes — how to bui FATT - 

the stage, and how to = MN oa 

operate the puppets for 

the performance of any desired action. Follow the simple instructions in each portfolio, and 
you will have a complete, workable Marionette Theatre and characters constructed of waste 
material easily obtainable anywhere. This is a group project in which every pupil does some 
part of the work, and in which every pupil is enthusiastically interested. 


Price, postpaid, $0.60 











You will surely want these colorful 


8 Santa Claus Cut-Outs 


4 A colorful, inspirational seat 
work project in which all pupils 
may have a part. Contained in 
this set of straight-line cut-outs 
are a real Santa Claus, Commu- 
nity Christmas Tree, Village 
Church, Sleigh with Reindeer, 
Snow-laden Hemlocks, Happy 
Children and Their Toys, Village 
Houses — everything to create a 
real Merry Christmas atmos- 
phere — all to be colored and 
cut out, and constructed into 
stand-alone objects and figures. 
Can be fitted into a sand table 
project as well as providing excellent seat-work training * . 
in coloring, manipulation and Christmas story illustration. Price, postpaid, $0.60 





= = San ToL — — — 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
FOr $onceeneececceceenneesneee closed send the following: 


... cartons Bumpa Christmas Crayons 


<u. portfolios Marionettes ° 


tt. portfolios Santa Claus Cut-Outs 
NAME 























THE INSTRUCTOR 


Poster Pattern Books—Providing Primary Handwork 
Material in Abundance with Widest Correlation Possibilities 





) Instructor Poster 
fee | Patterns---Books 1 and 2 


Each of these books contains patterns 
for making 30 posters of varying sizes up 
to 54 by 20 inches. The patterns in each 
book deal with children, their pets, Mother 

| Goose characters, etc. Full directions in- 
| eluded. Heavy paper covers. Price, each 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. With any order 
which includes The INSTRUCTOR (see 
} page 72), only 50c additional for each book. 


Story-Book STORY 
Poster Patterns PO en 


Patterns for making 20 posters, size 
36 x 14 inches, illustrating well-known PATTE wNS 


stories. Some of the subjects are: Cinder- 
ella; Puss-in-Boots ; The Frog Prince; The 
Ugly Duckling; Sleeping Beauty; Robin- 
son Crusoe; ete. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. With any order 
which includes The INSTRUCTOR (see 
page 72), only 50 cents additional. \ 


HEALTH | Health Poster Patterns 
Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 
POSTER ~*~ illustrating health rules. Ten are 
of other Goose characters, with health 
PATTERNS jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
anti (who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows 
soies Open; Jack (who is never sick) ; Eat Fruit 
(me Every Day; Bobby Shaftoe (who keeps 
early hours); etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. With any order 
which includes The INSTRUCTOR (see 
page 72), only 50 cents additional. 


School Window 


Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of patterns for window 
decorations, or other uses, with full direc- 
tions for making. Patterns incivde: Bas- 
ket and Fruit, Bowl of Daffodils, Santa 
Claus, Geranium, Poinsettia, Hatchet and 
Cherries, Bunch of Grapes, etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. With any 
order which includes The INSTRUCTOR 
(see page 72), only 50 cents additional. 
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——<<—=\ Creative Posters 
CREATIVE Numberless posters, to be colored and ar- 
POSTERS ranged by the children, can be made from 

. the 32 pages of patterns in this book. 
BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND Boys, girls, men, women, pets, chickens, 
turkeys, birds, squirrels, monkeys, pigs, 
goats, trees, flowers, and many other fa- 
miliar subjects are included. Encourages 
creative work. Double-page insert in colors 
shows use of patterns. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. With any 
order which includes The INSTRUCTOR 
(see page 72), only 50 cents additional. 


Safety Poster Patterns AFE TY 














Contains patterns for making 30 posters SA 


TE 
PATTERN 


GY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


of varying sizes up to 36 x 15 inches, each 
illustrating a safety rule. Full directions 
are given. Subjects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys 
Trip People; Skate Only in Safe Places; 
Be Careful in the Water; Do Not Play 
with Matches; etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. With any order 
which includes The INSTRUCTOR (see 
page 72), only 50 cents additional. 


. 
Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 

Each of these books contains 30 patterns 
for jointed toys with full directions for 
making. Book I has patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. Book II has patterns for See 
Saw Jointed Toys, and Mother Goose Joint- 
ed Toys, etc. Heavy paper covers. Each 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. With any order 
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jointed 
\Oys 
gr which includes The INSTRUCTOR (see page 

72), only 50 cents additional for each book. 

















Little Cheens a (———, 
Their Flags | 


Contains eighteen full-page outline 
drawings of boys and girls of various coun- 
tries dressed in their native costumes. Full 
directions for copying and coloring. Also 
the flag of each country (with outline flag) 
is reproduced in colors. 76 pages. Heavy 
paper covers. Price, 60c, postpaid. With 
any order which includes The INSTRUC- 
TOR (see page 72), only 50c additional. 
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ome Owen Publications for Classroom Use 


For Your Christmas 
Entertainment 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. An exceptionally fine collec- 
tion of material for a Yuletide celebration. The con- 
tents include: Recitations for Primary Pupils ; Reci- 
tations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Fa- 
miliar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays. Many of the 
plays include all the pupils in the schoolroom ; oth- 
ers may be used with a small or large number. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and 
others. Eleven delightful little Christmas plays 
principally adapted for younger pupils. The titles 
include: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; 
Christmas Joys and Toys; What Santa Brought; 
An Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Be- 
lievers; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; A Christ- 
mas Carol, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The large number of rec~ |||. 
itations, songs, plays, drills, dances, and other exer- |j|f 
cises included in this book are so varied in length |jj|| 
and character that they furnish everything essential 








Qareuns Pay 
Re tenors 


to a well-rounded Christmas program. Material is 
provided for varying numbers and different ages. 
All the exercises and plays included have proved 
particularly successful. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. Recitations, songs, exer- 
cises, dialogues and plays for the celebration of the 
Christmastide. The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all grades and, with 
the exception of a few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Includes a dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, His Christmas Tree, Santa 
on Poverty Row, etc. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


A Christmas Panorama. Santa Claus has the children of dif- 
ferent nations show how they celebrate Christmas. Carols, reci- 
tations and pantomimes included. Easy staging. Suited to 
grades 3 to 6. Number of characters flexible, but 30 to 40 pref- 
erable. 20 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, “Silent Night.” Def- 
inite and minute directions are given. Poses illustrated. Any 
number of characters. Suitable for either church or school en- 
tertainment. 5 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Jack’s Goblins. On Christmas Eve the Goblins punish Jack in 
his dreams for mistreating a dog. After being taught a much- 
needed lesson, he is sent a pleasant dream of Christmas. 8 boys, 
12 girls and extras. For all grades. Two acts. 20 minutes. 
Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 

















Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [.7.°:.] in Two Sizes—ino mmuatures 





Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Tern Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 
Bonheur loose 

Dignity and Impudence—Land- 


By the River—Lerolle 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 
U. 8. Frigate Constitution— 


1 
2 
3 
+ 
5 
6 
7 
8 U. 
9 ee Johnson 

aos Indian Roasting Corn— 7 

Couse * Homer 50 or more 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well’’- 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 
12 The Return of the Mayflower Raphael 

—Boughton 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 28 Road Through the 
15 Spring—Mauve Corot 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet $0 Madonna of the Magnificat~ 
18 Madonna of the Chair Botticelli 

Raphael 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
19 The Cook-Chardin [Millais 32 George Washington—Stuart 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
22 A Boy witha Rabbit—Raeburn 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
23 Miss bowlesReynolds 
24 Washi m Crossing the Del- 


Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
The Balloon—Dup per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
whe ine Tens story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 


” — 25c Each, Not Prepaid 


36 The Grand Canal, Venice- 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 
Turner 49 om fe ee » 

37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris ° e Biue y—Gainsb 

38 Return to the Farm—Troyon Fortes of the Artist-Rem- 


0 
1 

4 en randt 

39 Autumn—Mauve : The Angelus—Millet 
4 


. 5 
40 The Gleaners—Millet 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 55 The Jester—Hals 
43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 
44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler Hobbema [ Dyck 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 57 Children of Charles I-—Van 


46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 60 Icebound—Metcalf 


Vachingyon rossi Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3% x 4% inches 
and put up in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 
fully repreduce all the colors of the original paintings. 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of 
each of the 97 subjects in the accompanying list—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 


itch 
Flower Girl in Holla: - 
The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
The Old Water Mill—Hob- 


bema 

Children of the Sea—Israels 
The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Syndics of e Cloth Guild— 
Rembrandt 
Northeaster—Homer [ Sarto 
Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
The ce Maker—Vermeer 


} 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— y 
Fd Blessing—Chardin 
I 


Raphael {quez 
62 Infanta Maria ‘Theresa—Velas- 
S _ Solemn Pledge—Ufer Gat " 
65 Le thee The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 99 og oe 
67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 
68 Mill Pond—Inness Boughton 
+4 ~ Be ae wm ed . 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
7 ‘a ainsboroug'! 9% i y 
. and Ohi en 3 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 


94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Fili ippi 
72 The Whistling Boy-Duveneck ° 


Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
Bringing | Home the Newborn 
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5 A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society—Landseer 
96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose- 


Sa t 
97 A Holiday—Potthast 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Guests of Christmastide 


(Continued from page 47) 





CHRISTMAS FAIRY: 

Holly wreaths our homes to 
brighten, 

Holly sprays our 
lighten, 

Just be glad, they seem to say; 

Welcome guests of Christmas 
Day. 

(Children hang their wreaths and 
decorate with sprays, as music con- 
tinues, then form group and sing one 
stanza of a selected carol, and march 
away.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY— 

From a distant forest scene 
Comes the faithful evergreen, 
Welcome guest, indeed, to see, 
Bringing us our Christmas tree! 

(Evergreens march in, last in line 
being a boy with a small Christmas 
tree in a holder. This he places on a 
table. The others decorate the room 
with their garlands and branches. A 
carol is sung, and the group marches 
away.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY— 

Happy guests at Christmas time 

Are tuneful bells with cheery 
chime, 

Ringing out with merry zest! 

Here’s a welcome Christmas 
guest! 

(To a carol in march time, children 
as Bells come to the platform, and 
hang among the evergreens the bells 
which they have brought. After 
singing one stanza of a selected 
Christmas song, the Bells march 
away.) 


hearts to 





CHRISTMAS FAIRY 


Christmas carols clear and 
sweet 

Make our Christmas joy com- 
plete, 


Praising Jesus, born this day; 
Christmas guests are carols gay. 

(Carols come to the platform, sing 
one or two selected Christmas songs 
[see songs in the current issue], and 
retire to the rear of the platform.) 

CHRISTMAS FAIRY (as very soft 
music is played) — 

Coming to us from afar 

Is the silver Christmas star, 

Bringing message, oh, so blest! 

Welcome, Star, our Christmas 
Guest! 

(Carol group sings softly as the 
Star comes to the platform.) 

THE sTAR— 

Over a Judean town 

Shone a Christmas star so fair, 

On a manger looking down, 

For a little Child was there! 

That little Child of long ago, 

Cradled in the fragrant hay, 

Was earth’s greatest Guest, we 
know, 

Guest from heaven on Christ- 
mas Day. 

(As “Joy to the World” is played, 
those who have taken part return to 
the platform in order of previous ap- 
pearance. Christmas Fairy stands at 
one side and the Star at the other, 
the children at the center. They leal 
the audience in singing “Joy to the 
World,” and march away.) 





A Toyshop Unit 


(Continued from page 18) 


E. Spelling. 

The children learned to spell: 
ball boat doll drum 
kite horn top 

F. Writing. 

1. Names of toys. 

2. Cost of toys. 

3. Letters to friends about toys. 
G. Music. 

Phonograph records and songs 
about toys and the toyshop. 

H. Social studies. 

Show dolls from different na- 
tions; talk about the people of the 
country, and the country from 
which they come. 

I. Games. 

1. Many games of ball. 

2. Games where the children 

represent the toys and act out 

their part. 

3. Story plays about toys. 

J. Literature. 
Poems and stories about toys. 
VI. Outcomes. 
Habits of co-operation, thinking, 
courtesy, and initiative developed. 
Subject matter developed. 

A. Reading. 

1. Enlarged experience with 
reading. 

2. Increased interest. 

3. Improvement in reading 
habits and skills. 

B. Language. 

1. Ability to tell something 
of interest to group. 

2. Ability to take part in dis- 
cussion. 





3. Ability to make complete 
sentences. 
4. An enlarged vocabulary. 
5. Correction of common er- 
rors. 
6. Pupils learned to ask po- 
litely for what they wanted 
and to say “Thank you” 
when they received it. 
C. Number. 
1. Learned something of the 
meaning of numbers. 
2. Learned signs ¢ and $. 
3. Learned to do some simple 
problems in making change. 
D. Spelling and writing. 
1. Increased number of words 
which they could spell. 
2. Wished to write better so 
that they might make signs 
for store or write a letter. 
E. Music. 
1, Listening power strength- 
ened. 
2. Sense of rhythm greatly 
developed. 
F. Social studies. 
Gained knowledge of other 
lands and people. 
G. Games. 
1. Developed fair play. 
2. Developed skill in bodily 
movements and control of 
bodies. 
H. Literature. 
1. Developed appreciation of 
good poems and stories. 
2. Developed desire to hear or 


read more. 
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Give Genuine Diamond Ri 
TEACHERS | or Wrist Watch this Christmas 
It’s so easy the Royal way! 


Just send $1.00 with order. Selection comes for 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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are strictly confidential. After examination take 
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ALKALIES! 
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4 relieve a sour stomach, 
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“Everywhere, ‘Everywhere Christmas Tonight” 


GRETCHEN—Have I been good, 
Mother? 

MOTHER—Yes, little Gretchen. 
(Gretchen hugs her doll ecstatically 
and rocks.) 

PETER (still anxious)—You won't 
tell Ruprecht how I whitewashed the 
black pig, will you, Mother? 

MOTHER (seriously)—I shall have 
to tell him the truth, Peter. 

PETER—But ‘twas you yourself 
who said you liked white pigs better 
than black. “Twas no easy task to 
hold the beast still while I plied the 
brush. And he looked fine, too, 
when I had finished him. I did it to 
please you, Mother. 

HILDA—But did it please the pig? 

PETER—It ought to. He knew 
how it seemed to be clean for once. 


FRITZ (sniffing)—Do I smell 
cookies? 

MOTHER—Run, Hilda, and see 
that they are not burning. (Hilda 


runs off right.) The Christmas cook- 
ies are all in the oven now, rabbits 
and bears and cows and—pigs. 

FRITZ—Black or white? 

HILDA (running in right, much 
excited)—The cookies are all right, 
Mother, but someone is coming down 
the road, that way. (Points left.) 
He’s queer-looking. (All look left.) 

FRITZ—Maybe it’s Ruprecht. 

PETER (with a groan)—Oh! Oh! 
Ruprecht! (He dives under the table. 
The others huddle behind their 
mother. A loud knock is heard and 
a voice cries, “Ho, within.” 

MOTHER—Run and open the door, 
Hilda. 

HILDA—Oh, Mother, I can’t. 

MOTHER—Little Gretchen, then. 

GRETCHEN—I m afraid. 

MOTHER—Y ou, Fritz, my big son. 

FRITZ—I dare not. 

(Voice outside asks “Does Mistress 
Schmidt live within?” Mother goes 
to open the door, saying as she does 
0, “Enter and welcome, good Herr 
Ruprecht.” She bowis and curtsies 
all the way back to her position by 
the table. Ruprecht enters. He is 
carrying @ bundle of sticks under one 
arm and an ancient bag in the other 
hand. He is dressed fantastically.) 


A 


Dressed clothespin dolls as Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian girls and boys. 

Made a chart of likenesses and 
differences of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Presented informal class dramati- 
zation of stories in Babylonia and 
Assyria by Mohr [see bibliography]. 

Made a class scrapbook of news- 
paper clippings relating to Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

VII. Suggested content. 

The Tigris-Euphrates Valley is of 
importance as the cradle of civiliza- 
tion. 
vivid mental picture of that land as 
it is today—its physical features, 


climate, fertility, inhabitants, and’ 
By comparing at every step, 


cities, 
this land with their own environ- 
ment the children may gain a vivid 
mental picture. 


The children should have a. 








year, Herr Ruprecht, 
brother Peter—(Peter crawls out 


(Continued from page 46) 


RUPRECHT - (looking at the chil- 
dren)—Mistress Schmidt, are your 
children all here? 

MOTHER: (curtsying)—All, Herr 
Ruprecht. 

RUPRECHT (in a terrible voice) — 
Have they been good all the year? 

MOTHER—Most of them. My son 
Peter—(Peter puts his head out from 
under the tablecloth and tries to at- 
tract his mother’s attention, but 
quickly .withdraws it as Gretchen 
tugs at her mother’s arm.) 

GRETCHEN—Tell Ruprecht about 
the time I didn’t eat the pie, Mother. 

MOTHER (fondly, looking down at 
Gretchen)—Yes, my babe is a very 
good obedient child, but my son 
Peter—(Peter looks out as before, but 
draws back as Fritz interrupts.) 

FRITZ—I have brought the wood 
into the house almost every day this 
because my 


from beneath the table and crawls on 
all fours silently but swiftly to the 
kitchen, right, as Hilda interrupts.) 

HILDa—Tell him, Mother, that 1 
have mended the hose for all the 
household. 

MOTHER (smiling at Hilda)— 
Truly my elder daughter is a sweei 
and docile child—but my son Peter— 

(Peter enters hurriedly right. He 
is carrying a large tray covered wit): 
animal cookies.) 

PETER—The cookies were just 
about to. burn, Mother, when I saved 
them. Will not Herr Ruprecht par- 
take of our Christmas goodies? 

RUPRECHT (with great alacrity se- 
lecting the largest‘cooky)—I will in- 
deed! What a kind, thoughtful lad! 
But will I not rob you children of 
your share? 

PETER (piously)—I should prefer 
to go without my share, that our 
guest may be cheered on-his way. 

RUPRECHT (selecting. another 
cooky)—True German hospitality! 
Remarkable ‘in a lad so young! 

FRITZ (aside in a disgusted tone )— 
Remarkably clever! 

RUPRECHT (to Fritz)—Here, boy, 
take these switches out to my sleigh. 
This house doesn’t need them. (Fritz 














takes bundle of. switches and goes off 
left. Ruprecht takes from bag fruit 
end candy which he gives to each 
child, one at a time, saying, “For 
you, good child.” Mother curtsies 
each time and both the girls curtsy 
as they receive each article. But 
Peter bends nearly to the floor as be 
says, “Thank you, thank you, good 
Herr Ruprecht.” The second time 
he bows, three cookies drop out 
from his buttoned-up coat on to the 
floor. He hastily picks them up and 
puts them in his pocket as Ruprechi 
exits left, saying “Auf wiedersehen, 
Mistress Schmidt, the little Schmidts 
—and the good Peter.” As Ruprecht 
exits, Fritz enters. He comes toward 
center stage and surveys the group. 
Peter is eating two cookies, one from 
each hand. Fritz’s mouth drops open 
in dismay. He spreads his hands in 
a gesture of despair and says, “And 
I never got a thing!” Quick cur- 
tain.) 

LEADER (before curtain) —We will 
now show you how Christmas is kept 
in the United States. (Exits.) 

(Curtains are drawn, revealing a 
typical living room in an American 
home. At one side is a Christmas 
tree almost hidden by a screen. Play 
is in pantomime except the sing- 
ing. Standing at one end of the 
fireplace is Father leaning against the 
mantel, watching Mother as she hangs 
up a long stocking. She goes to right 
and beckons. Three children troop 


in bringing their stockings, which - 


they hang up beside Mother’s. Cyhil- 
dren gather in a group and sing any 
jolly Christmas song. [See Christ- 
mas songs in the current issue.) 
Mother signals that it is time to go 
to bed. All protest, but she is firm 
and they go out as curtain falls.) 

[“Silent Night” and “Deck the 
Hall” may be found in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs (Hall & 
McCreary); “Good King Wenceslas” 
and “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 
men” in The Everyday Song Book 
(Cable); and the poem, “Christmas 
Everywhere,” in Required Poems for 
Reading and Memorizing, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades (Owen) ]. 


Unit on Two Ancient Lands 





(Continued from page 45) 


From this point the study may be 
more historical. Our method of pro- 
cedure was from the present to the 


past. The study was centered 
around these topics: 

Buildings. 

Writing. 

Wars. 
VIII. Suggestions for evaluating 
unit. . 


A. Have the pupils a vivid picture 
of the following? 

School life of a boy or girl of 
the time. 

Method of writing. 

Gods and their temples. 

Importance of this land today. 
-B. Has each child had an oppor- 
tunity to do the following? 

Learn how to find information 
for himself from books. 





Plan and execute an activity. 
Learn to co-operate. 
Share materials with others. 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Barrows, H. H.; and Parker, E. P.: 
Journeys in Distant Lands, pp. 
1-24 (Silver Burdett). Has good 
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Westward toward America, pp. 
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WRITES A MOTHER 





‘but Wondersoft Kotex gives freedom from chafing 


and twisting thaf uns empuossible MM my youll 


eS the little confidences women write me it 
seems that Wondersoft Kotex is really bringing a 
double blessing: peace of mind to mothers and a 
new comfort and protection for active young girls,” 
says Mary Pauline Callender, author 
of “Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birth- 
day,” and confidante of a million 
women on their feminine problems. 


No chafing, think of that! 


Kotex is the ideal pad for active girls 
because it stays dry and soft. There's no chafing and 
tubbing. The sides are covered with a film of 
softest cotton—the sides only, mind you, for the 
surface is left free to take up moisture. You can’t 
find any other pad with this Wondersoft effect. 










Women used to complain so about pads twisting out 
of shape and pulling. But Wondersoft Kotex keeps 
readjusting itself to conform tothe body, no matter how 
active you are. The center is specially made to protect 
against accidents; and that means, of 
course, that it is'a greater safeguard 
against soiled lingerie. 


Isn’t this the kind of forget-about-it pad you've been 
looking for? Ends are smooth and flat, so they don’t 
show under tightest-fitting dresses. 

Even the package is different. The next time, won't 
you ask for Wondersoft? Super Kotex is now priced the 
same as regular size, at all dealers. In emergency, find 
Kotex in West cabinets in ladies’ rest rooms. 


One Woman Tells Another About This New Comfort 









HAVE YOu THE FIRST BELT THAT'S BECAUSE 
TRIED THE NEW YES, IT's THAT REALLY IT'S SHAPED TO 
KOTEX BELT ? 


MARVELOUS ! FITS! THE FIGURE 











AND IT'S YOU DONT REALIZE 
$0 EASY TO THE DIFFERENCE UNTIL 
FASTEN! YOU ACTUALLY WEAR IT 








AVE yew tried this form - fitting 
belt by Kotex? It doesn’t cut, 
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FOR YEAR-END TRIPS HOME 
OR TO WINTER PLAYGROUNDS... 


go this warm, comfortable way ! 





Greyhound Has Won National 
Safety Award Every Year 


Greyhound Lines have won the much-coveted 
National Safety Council trophy for large intercity 
bus fleets every year since this award has been offered. 
The reason —skilled drivers observing all road rules, 
most modern coaches, rigid inspection and repair. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


OHIO... 2.44. « E. 9th & Superior SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... .. . . Pine & Battery 
(PHILADELPHIA, 9A... .. .. . . . Broad Sh. Station FORT WORTH, TEX... .. . . . . 8th & Commerce Sts. 
EW YORK CHY . . ow... as os Nelson Tower MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 2... - 509 6th Ave.,.N. 

Wa, eee ee eee 12th & Wabash CHARLESTON, W.VA... ... . . . 601 Virginie St. 

B.C. . . . 1403 New York Ave., N. W. LEXINGTON, KY... ........ . « SOLN. Limestone 


WGK, . oe cee es ss » Tuller Hotel 


OWIO . 6. eo. 10P Bast 7th Sr. NEW 


Ps mS amatanD Rote # nde ie 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ...... ~~... 1446 Union Ave. 
ONT. «= «+ +++ +» 1004 Security Bid, 


Ar HOLIDAY TIME, are you torn between the 
desire to make a long-planned trip and the feel- 
ing that you ought to buy a lot of Christmas 
presents? 


Greyhound’s low fares enable you to do both! 
And Greyhound’s frequent schedules help you 
make the most of every precious moment during 
the too-brief holiday period. Departures are so 
frequent and conveniently timed you can leave 
for home or winter playgrounds at almost the 
moment your last class is over—and stay until 
the last possible minute before you return. 


Comfort? Lots of it! Modern, easy-riding 
coaches with deeply cushioned, individual chairs, 
adjustable to the angle you find most comfort- 


Mail this coupon for winter vacation i 


Clip ond mail this coupon to nearest information office (listed at lef) for pictorial folders and full 
about trips to any of the following winter playgrounds: Florida 1, California 01, Guif Coast 0, 


Orleans (1, Creat Southwest D. If you hve © special city or destination in mind, jot t down heres 





able. Abundant hot-water heat for cold weather. 
Service? Across the county or across the conti- 
nent, day or night. Go when you wish, stay as long 
as you like. In many cases you can go one way 
and return another at no additional expense. 
Stop over and visit friends or points of interest 
along the way without extra fare. 


Plan your holiday trips well in advance so you 
won't lose a moment after school is out. Visit or 
call your local Greyhound terminal for full infor- 
mation, or mail the coupon below—right away. 


GREYMOUND 









LAL... . 2... 400. N, Rampart St, 




















